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THE VARIED RESPONSES to. individual articles in 
Tue AuTHoR & JOURNALIST are constantly sur- 
prising to the editors. An article will bring un- 
expected condemnation; another, unexpected eéulo- 
gies. In this later class was the brief two-page 
article, “Fiction Tips That Have Increased My 
Income,” by Benge Atlee, in the September A. 
& Jj. 
We thought this a practical article, or we would 
not have published it; still, we were not prepared 
for the remarkable flood of grateful letters that 
followed its appearance. Evidently Dr. Atlee diag- 
nosed some very familiar writing ailments, and his 
keen scalpel opened the way for.a cure. Letters 
have come from all points of the compass .thank- 
ing us for it, wanting to know more of Benge 
Atlee, asking where his stories may be found and 


studied. Yielding to this most unusual demand, © 


THE AvutHor & JoURNALIsT is glad to publish 
the following brief interview, which was sent to 
us by Frank O’Neil Power, a fellow typewriter 
pounder of Halifax, Canada.  .. 


More Ties From BENGE ATLEE 
By Frank O’NEIL Power 


I CLIMBED the long flight of stairs of an apart- 
ment house, hunting a doctor. As I stood 
outside of his door, the clatter of typewriter keys 
could be heard. I rang the bell—and rang again. 
Finally the punching of keys stopped off short, and 
in a moment, I was face to face with Benge Atlee, 
whose name you have seen on the contents of many 
magazines: Battle Stories, Triple-X—and if you 
ever get hold of Canadian publications, such as 
The Canadian or MacLean’s, you will find him 
there aplenty. 

In the September issue of THe AvutHor & 
JourNnaList, Benge Atlee himself told you of some 
of the helps that proved successful in building up 
his career, and casually mentioned that he was a 


By Harold Green 
_ scribblers,” he noticed the name of a new maga- 
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surgeon. He did not metition that he practices in 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, lectures in Dalhouse Uni- 
versity, a leading Canadian university, and has 
four years of army service to his credit, having 
served that length of time in the Far East. 

Benge Atlee is modest. 1 wanted to interview 
him, but he claimed he was not famous enough 
for that. Then he leaned over, pulled open a 
drawer in his desk, and brought forth some typed 
matter. 

“Here’s something on my experiences in writ- 
ing fiction. It might help those who become dis- 
couraged. Do what you like with it,” he said. 

The record of Benge Atlee’s earlier years in 
authorship contained an almost unbelievable story, 
such a stimulant that I hasten to tell you about it. 

“The Despised and Rejected” Benge Atlee calls 
the stories the editors send back Every writer, 
he says, has in all probability somewhere in his 
home a shelf on which they repose. But, he holds, 
they should not be permitted to linger there; 
something should be done about them; or, at least, 
such a practice proved worth while to him when 
his shelf was similarly laden. 

One such story had gone the rounds and re- 
turned to the shelf, when on thumbing over the 
Market Tips in THe AutHor & JouRNALIST, 
which he terms “that very good friend of all 


zine, and mailed the manuscript thereto. Though 
the story had been written a year before, $65 
was received in return. 

In May of the same year, a story, written 
many moons before, after being rejected by mar- 
kets in Canada, United States, and England, 
had lain many months on the shelf. He sent it 
out agam, and it brought a check for $160. Next 
el a story, two years on the shelf, sold for 

A story, written more than three years previous 
to that July, and which had travelled, Atlee says, 
as many leagues as Lindbergh, on being remailed, 
brought home $110. In August, he plucked from 


-the shelf an equally travelled manuscript. Two 


agents and an editor had opined previously that 
it would not sell, but again acting on a tip in 
the A. & J., he sent it off and was rewarded with 
a check for $260. 


Two months later, a story among his “Depise! 


-and Rejected” was sent off on its thirteenth trip 


and drew forth a $66 check. In the same month, 
a story written a year before was brought out, 
rewritten, and he received $150 for his trouble. 


Every author, it seems, has a story, which, 
probably due to his faith in it, he keeps sending 
out time and time again without success. Benge 
Atlee had just such a manuscript. He wrote the 
story in 1919. An agent thought he could dis- 
pose of it, but the magazine editors thought other- 
wise. In 1922, he rewrote it and kept it on the 
move until August of that year, still meeting 
with no success. He rewrote the story again 
mailed it to England, and back it came. As At- 
lee says, it mulled around for four years, then he 
sent it to a critic, and still no sale. In 1927, he 
rewrote it; again it was rejected. How many 
would have continued to struggle with a_ script 
after such continued discouragement? Atlee, at 
any rate, persisted and probably nobody was more 
surprised than he when the story eventually 
brought him an acceptance and 12 pounds from 
across the ocean. 

(Continued on page 13) 
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The Social Essay 


BY EUDORA RAMSAY RICHARDSON 


THE claim fre- 
quently made that 
all people have 
within their ex- 
periences stories 
worth writing is 
probably a_ false 
premise in bar- 
hara that leads to 
a fallacious con- 
clusion. Perhaps 
there are thou- 
sands of poor 
souls whose drab 
lives yield nothing 
that would inter- 
est a reading pub- 
lic. Certainly there are others who, with 
all the editorial help now available, could 
never learn to translate experience into fic- 
tion. I believe, however, that any man or 
woman who can write anything else can 
put across the article based upon the ordin- 
ary observations of everyday life. 

There is a large and varied market, more- 
over, for the informal essay. In the latest 
Handy Market List published by THE Av- 
THOR & JouRNALIST I counted in classes A 
and B over fifty magazines which from time 
to time use the personal-experience article. 
In addition, many trade journals, most of 
the literary reviews, such as those published 
by the universities, many official organs, like 
the Business and Professional Women’s 
Magazine, and the Journal of the American 
Association of University Women, are hos- 
pitable to informal essays, for which they 
are willing to pay in glory or specie. In 
fact, this type of manuscript is barred only 
from periodicals devoted entirely to fiction. 

For the various markets, however, the 
articles must be variously slanted, somewhat 
after the manner that Jack Woodford, com- 
petently though reluctantly, elucidated in the 
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June Autiior & JourNatist. An individ- 
ual’s experiences do not provide material 
from which every writer can. draw subjects 
suited to all the magazines using the in- 
formal essay. <A _ writing apprenticeship 
served in a bank or a law office is scarcely 
conducive to observations that will find a 
place in the rural magazines. Nor will the 
woman who has spent her life in a city or 
in some fashionable suburb have any cosmic 
comments that will be of value to the farm- 
er’s wife. Orthodoxy provides the open 
sesame to some of the magazines, heterodoxy 
to others. The Pippas and the Polyannas 
of the trade are welcomed when the cynics 
are barred. Yet there are editors who do 
not hold that because God’s in His heaven 
all’s right with the world or that thinking 
everything is lovely will make it so. 

I believe that the informal essay is an 
excellent lever with which to lift the stone 
that blocks editorial doors. Because a 
writer’s experiences have doubtless heen 
shared by thousands of inarticulate readers, 
they are certain to be of interest when di- 
rected to the particular audience a magazine 
reaches. In recent years I have sold over 
sixty manuscripts that fall into the essay 
Class. Most of these have had their origin 
in the homely relationships involved in the 
life of a suburban matron. Marital prob- 
lems, child-rearing, gardening, and home- 
making, as well as observations concerning 
my city, the peculiarities of the section of 
the country in which I live, and my reac- 
tions to changing conditions, are roughly the 
classifications into which the articles fall. 


SINCE I lean toward the social satire, I 

feel that I can better discuss its requi- 
sites than those of other informal essays. 
First of all, the author of social satires must 
have lived through experiences to which he 
has not conformed subjectively. For in- 
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stance, I cut my literary teeth upon home- 
making and child-rearing articles. Like 
thousands of other women who have earned 
their living before marriage, I revolted 
against the new routine in which I found 
myself caught. Such articles as “Recogniz- 
ing the Home Maker” in North American 
Review, “From Pram to Office” in the Jour- 
nal of the American Association of L'niver- 
sity Women, “Every Wife to Her Last” in 
the Woman’s Journal were the results of my 
external conformance and internal rebellion. 
My little daughter has furnished themes for 
many satires. “A Little Learning” in Scrib- 
ner’s, which ridiculed the child study under 
the influence of which all young mothers are 
now coming, “Are Mothers Unselfish?” 
negatively answered in Plain Talk, “To Be 
Seen and Heard,” contrasting the old dis- 
cipline with the new, and “Drinking Moth- 
ers,” a discussion of the effect of prohibi- 
tion upon the younger generation—the last 
two articles have appeared in Outlook—‘TIs 
Education Salvaging the Best in Child- 
hood?” in Holland’s, and other similar vi- 
tuperations hurled against the god of things 
as they are, have recorded the continuing 
birth throes of my materialism. 

Every experience my existence has al- 
lowed I have managed to memorialize in 
print. “Ladies of the Platform” in Forum. 
and “Ladies of the Lobby” in North Amer- 
ican Review took a few thrusts in the direc- 
tion of women speakers and _ politicians, 
among whom I guiltily admit the right to 
be numbered. Association with several col- 
lege campaigns for endowments occasioned 
“Commercialism in the Southern Denomin- 
ational College” in Bookman, and “The Case 
of the Women’s Colleges in the South” in 
South Atlantic Quarterly. “Real Estate and 
the Simple Smiths” in Outlook, a diatribe 
against realtors who had made me their vic- 
tim, increased my already formidable list 
of enemies. My husband’s hobbies, the 
follies and foibles of physicians I have 
known, the laughable customs prevailing in 
the suburbs, old people who are burdening 
the younger generation, contract bridge. the 
school, and the church have also had the 
attention of my abusive typewriter. At odd 
moments I have taken time to rake into the 
subconscious and unearth early impressions. 
“A Pastor’s Daughter,” appearing in Mer- 
cury under the pen name of Ethel Brown 
and at once identified as mine by the very 
people from whom I was trying to hide, and 
“A Pastor's Daughter Talks on Religion,” 
published in The Debunker, are among my 
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memorials to the congregation and to thi 


dogma that distressed my childhood. 


The social satire, of course, has requi-| 
sites other than unorthodoxy. Its presenta 
tion must be startling; its theme must be 


of popular interest ; its personal aspects musi 


have reinforcements gathered from beyon 
Its literary 
structure, moreover, is as inexorable as that_ 


the experiences of the writer. 


of the American short-story. Informal it 
is called, and informal it must appear to the 
casual reader. 


a thesis; the body of the article must con- 
tain evidential material carefully selected, 
and the conclusion must round out the proof. 
That the life of the Baptist minister’s daugh- 
ter is unbearable, that Richmond has no par- 
ticular interest in the celebrities it has pro- 
duced, that child study is a curse that can- 
not be escaped, that children of today fare 
better than their mothers, that the woman 
voter has achieved little since her emanci- 
pation. that motherhood is the supreme ex- 
pression of selfishness. may be the implicit 
statements in the initial paragraphs, or the 
themes mav be given by implication. Nev- 
ertheless, the satirist must take his stand and 
endeavor logically through methods of in- 
ductive reasoning to uphold it. The con- 
clusion must bring the areument full circle 
back to the point from which it started. 

The person who first called satire a bas- 
tard art had little knowledge of what con- 
stitutes legitimacy. From  Juvenal to 
Mencken. the satirist has heen the social re- 
former, although he may loudly disclaim all 
efforts to change the status quo that he re- 
sents. A writer should be a thinker. A 
thinker never believes that conditions are 
just and inevitable merely because thev ex- 
ist. The person who knows how to express 
resentment in words finds an audience who 
will either agree with him or disnute his 
assertions. In both instances he has pro- 
duced readable material which will be ac- 
centahle to wide-awake editors. The writer 
who pierces the calm atmosphere with ? 
few sparks is releasing electricity which. 
stored within himself. mav prove dangerous. 
but which, sent forth, may produce salu- 
brious thunder storms. 


HOUGH the market for the social satire 

is limited to those magazines that aim 
toward the sophisticated reader, it yields sat- 
isfying results. The young writer who could 
never hope to enter the quality group 


Yet its informality is of the 
sort that is effected by careful workmanship, 
The opening paragraph must imply or state 
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o> the through fiction or verse or the purely liter- 
| ary essay may push open the doors with a 
___,| bit of satire—if his command of English is 
eae adequate and if he has written sincerely and 
oes thoughtfully. In addition, through the satire 
he has cast off complexes by bringing them 
mUus'| into the open. The experiences that seemed 
YOu” utterly devastating before I saw them in 
<< _ print are now merely laughable. The money 
te ‘ I lost at the hands of the realtors and the 
— 4 physicians, the distress I endured while try- 
f ry ing to give my little girl the right start in 
shirt life, and those costly hobbies of my hus- 
al band’s, became amusing as soon as I capital- 
_ ized them in print. Our neighbors may hate 
ben us for the things we have written about our 
oot) “ly and our sacred South; yet we are hap- 
ok: pier living among Babbitts after we have 
§"! indulged in a little profitable ridicule. 
ane The non-satirical essay, however, properly 
pro-| slanted and utilizing the most ordinary ex- 
re periences, has a varied market. Though it 
are! should be thematic and closely knit, its tech- 
oe nique is not so arbitrary as that of the satire. 
nc} How a man became a jack-leg carpenter, 
fick how a woman learned to cook, to sew, to 
the plant a garden, to feed her family scientifi- 
™ cally, how fish are caught or deer are hunted, 
and | antique collecting, husband training, wife- 
i, | training, child training, household economy, 
rcle 
1as- 
on- 
to 
re- 
all WRITERS who are not 
re- personally acquainted 
A with any editors, or who 
are never have had the op- 
X- portunity of talking shop 
266 to editors, must endeavor 
ho to get the viewpoint of 
nis the average editor and 
0- not think that he is an 
c- almighty power sitting in 
er judgment of manuscripts 
a according to his own idea 
h, of what is right or what 
is wrong. 
1- Most editors are not as 
independent as the writ- 
Ed Bodin ers who submit manu- 
e scripts to them; they are 
" restricted by the policies of their separate 
. publications and their value is measured by 
j the yardstick of circulation. 
’ Naturally an editor wants to make good 
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golf, tennis, swimming—indeed everything 
a man and woman do during the four sea- 
sons of the year—can be converted by even 
a moderately clever writer into salable ma- 
terial. The personal angle adds to its in- 
terest and verisimilitude. Of course there 
has to be a degree of slanting in work of 
this kind—a slanting that need not com- 
promise with literary style or with moral 
principles. Magazines seldom require articles 
to be poured into definite moulds. They 
do demand, however, live material and an 
approach to some degree fresh. A grouping 
of the magazines according to the nature of 
their constituency and according to the 
length of the manuscripts used is about all 
the guide one needs for the humble article 
that has its basis in fact. With a command 
of English, understanding of article tech- 
nique, and observing eye, every person 
worthy to be called a writer can produce 
some acceptable essays of the informal, so- 
cial variety. The basis does not differ 
greatly from that of fiction. Frequently the 
versatile writer will convert a theme into a 
story and an article. Like Moliere, we must 
take our material where we find it. Friends 
of writers must learn to reconcile themselves 
to the vicarious roles: they are called upon to 


play. 
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The Editor and His Danger Marks 


BY ED BODIN 


on his job and see the circulation of his 
magazine grow month by month. And in 
order to accomplish this, he must use sto- 
ries or articles as well as pictures that please 
the greatest number of readers of the type 
he is trying to reach. The reader is the 
final judge of what is good or what is bad— 
and the editor knows this. He is often 
guided in his manuscript purchases by the 
letters he receives from readers or the com- 
ments reported by news-dealers or other cir- 
culation parties. 

Many writers overlook this circulation 
angle; they write on subjects which would 
displease or even insult certain conscientious 
readers. No editor is going to take a 
chance on losing readers when he can buy 
stuff that will please them or at least not 
offend any. 

Many a “perfect” story has been turned 
down because it contained certain danger 


marks of circulation which the writer should 
have taken into consideration. 

Then again, there are the “higher up” 
danger marks—those things that might of- 
fend people higher up in the company that 
publishes that certain magazine. As an in- 
stance of this—several months ago I was 
at lunch with an editor, when the vice-presi- 
dent of the company stepped over to our 
table. He was excited and said to the edi- 
tor: “You can’t run that X story after all 
—l’ve just wired the plant manager to keep 
it off the presses.” ‘Lhen noticing me, he 
continued, “L'il tell you why later.” 

Naturally 1 was curious, and being an 
ex-reporter I later made it my business to 
find out why that story was killed at the 
last moment. This was why: one of the 
proofreaders at the printing plant had com- 
mented to the plant manager that the » 
story, in one part concerning a divorce case, 
was a left-handed slam at one of the direct- 
ors of the company who had had trouble 
similar to that in the story. ‘The plant man- 
ager had telephoned to the vice-president, 
who, like the editor, had overlooked this 
thought entirely. ‘The story was an excel- 
lent one and by a well-known author. Rath- 
er than take any chances on offending a 
“big-shot” in the company, the story was 
killed, but later sold to another magazine 
for much less than the original purchase 
price. No doubt the author is still wonder- 
ing what happened. 


F course, a writer cannot know all of 

these “higher-up” danger marks; but 
the editor must guard against them. And it 
is most essential that a writer make every 
effort to ascertain the policies or danger 
marks of the magazine to which he is try- 
ing to sell. 

And then there are advertising danger- 
marks. You can’t expect an editor to jeo- 
pardize advertising revenue by publishing a 
story which might offend one of the best 
advertisers in his magazine. In this con- 
nection, the advertising manager holds a 
whip over the editor. So if your story con- 
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tains an advertising danger-mark, change 
it before you waste postage. lurthermore, 
do not put any free advertising in your sto- 
ries by mentioning commodities or publi- 
cations by their right names. Lf you write 
about an automobile, call it by some unknown 
title, not a regular one. ‘This applies to soap, 
perfume, foods, newspapers, or what not. 
Never say, for example: “She was reading 
Lhe Saturday Evening Post.” When I was 
with the publishers of Collier's, I saw a man- 
uscript come in which told about the heroine 
picking up a copy of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. it happens that the publishers of 
Collier's also publish The Woman’s Home 
Companion, as well as The American Maga- 
zine. Do you suppose The Woman’s Home 
Companion is going to advertise The Ladies 
Home Journal, one of its chief rivals, in a 
story’ What must the editor have thought 
of such a careless writer ? 

It is evident that a lot of editing can be 
done by the writer himself. The other day 
an editor showed me a manuscript he had 
just received from a writer who started her 
story by describing a woman being “pes- 
tered to death by a magazine salesman.” 
Why did this writer have to slam a maga- 
zine salesman? He is one of those who hel 
maintain a market for manuscripts. ‘That's 
a case of biting the hand that’s feeding you. 
Naturally the editor shot it back quickly. He 
didn’t read any further than the first page. 


"THEREFORE, consider the editor—try 

to realize the objectives of his job and 
the danger-marks he must guard against. 
Remember, you are not writing to please 
an editor—but to please the readers of his 
magazine or those who might become read- 
ers, having been attracted by your writing. 
When you submit a manuscript to a certain 
magazine, try to visualize the readers of that 
publication—and do not tell them anything 
you would hesitate to tell them were you 
addressing them personally in a huge audi- 
torium. That’s the way the editor looks at 
the matter—for a good editor is a diplomat 


as well as a judge of writing. 


vv 
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Here Is My Bopy, by Jack Woodford. William 

Godwin, Inc., New York, $2.00. 

Readers of THe AutHor & JOURNALIST are 
familiar with Jack Woodford’s always challeng- 
ing articles on phases of literary craftsmanship. 
His new book is described in the publisher’s blurb 
as “a frank, daring novel, dealing with a type 


of woman that has never appeared before in Amer- 
ican fiction.” The author’s biting comments on 
people, life, and customs make this novel something 
more than just another realistic sex story. It at- 
tains real power in spots. Withall, it is sufficiently 
frank to have achieved the distinction of being 
suppressed in Canada. 
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‘Tris In’’ and ‘‘Iris Out’’ 
BY SEWELL PEASLEE WRIGHT 


JUDGING solely 
from my own re- 
actions, I should 
say that all writ- 
ers are intensely 
interested in how 
the other fellow 
does things. 
That’s why I am 
passing on a 
working idea of 
my own that I 
have found to be 
exceeding practi- 
cal—for me. 

Whether this is 
ai original conception, I do not know, nor 
am I prepared to say that it will be helpful 
to others. But for me, it has been a life- 
saver on innumerable occasions, and it is my 
hope that others of the craft will find it 
equally valuable. 

First of all, let’s consider my title: “Iris 
in’ and “Iris out,” borrowed, of course, 
from the nomenclature of the movies. Prob- 
ably you are familiar with the terms; a pic- 
ture irised in appears first on the screen 
as a very small area of perceptible detail, 
which is enlarged, slowly or rapidly, until 
the picture fills the whole screen. A pic- 
ture is irised out when it narrows down to 
focus attention upon some significant de- 
tail of the picture, leaving the rest of the 
screen blank, the reverse of the irising-in 
process. 

My little trick is to apply this principle 
to the ever-present problem of starting off 
a story. When we spin the first blank sheet 
of paper into the old mill, preparatory to 
starting a new story, we find our mind filled 
with a mass of material to be introduced 
in the first few paragraphs, and ourselves 
confronted with the problem of what to use 
in the first few lines. 

We must, we know, acquaint the 1eader 
with the locale of our story, one or more 
of the principal characters, and the mood of 
the story—a fair-to-middlin’ big order. So 
let’s, just for the fun of it, see if irising in 
will work. 

Let’s start with some very small object 
that plays a part in the story; a pen, for 
example. Just a pen; no more. We will 
iris down until only the pen is presented to 
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the mental eye of our reader. Perhaps in 
this fashion: 

It was a new pen. The scarlet ink clung pre- 

cariously to its shining surfaces, and its sharp 
point scratched briskly over the heavy vellum. 
_ Hm-m-m! That sounds fairly interest- 
ing. It is not just any old pen; it is a new 
pen. And it has been dipped in scarlet ink. 
It is writing upon vellum. Perhaps this is 
something worth following. 

Now the iris opens slightly, and the at- 
tention we have focused upon a small and 
simple article is attracted to other things: 

The hand that guided the pen was old; the hand 
of an old man, dry and papery and yellowed with 
age. At times it hesitated, as though gripped by 


doubt or indecision, only to race on faster, a mo- 
ment later, with a sort of desperation. . 


That second paragraph hasn’t hurt our 
opening, certainly. Our reader is beginning 
to feel an interest in what the new pen, held 
in an ancient hand, is writing. Or we hope 
he is—and to hold his attention, we iris in 
more and more. 

We show, now, the desk of carved teak- 
wood upon which the vellum rests ; we sketch 
the slight figure of the man, and his tor- 
tured face, bent over the screen, and hint at 
a coming event with the man’s frequent 
glances at the clock upon the wall before 
him. 

The iris is nearly wide open, now; we 
see that the clock is a ship’s clock; we hear 
it strike seven bells. It is half an hour un- 
til midnight. 

The whole room comes into view at last. 
We see that it is the room of a man who 
has been to the far places of the earth. There 
is a polar bear before the hearth, and the 
mounted head of a Thompson’s gazelle above 
the mantel. In a gun cabinet are many 
rifles: a telescope-fitted Springfield, a 
double-barrelled Express, a costly over-and- 
under shotgun, with exquisitely carved 
mountings. A tall Zambezi shield, daubed 
with a crude pattern in white and ochre red, 
stands in one corner, beside a_tasseled 
throwing-spear. A pair of snowshoes, with 
babiche filling dry with age, are crossed upon 
the wall over a small table of Chinese 
lacquer. 

And as the man writes on and on, fill- 
ing page after page with hasty, desperate 
lines of scarlet scrawl, the hands of the 
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ship’s clock come together at midnight, and 
the sharp brassy clamor of the bell rises 
again above the scratching of the pen. 
“Ding-ding! Ding-ding! Ding-ding! Ding- 
ding!” The old man looks up, fearfully, and 
glances down again to scrawl a last hasty 
line—and a signature. 

From a distance, comes the long, insist- 
ent peal of another bell. The doorbell. The 
old man rises slowly, and shuffles the pa- 
pers before him... 

Surely, now, we are off to a good start, 
and ready to introduce our second principal 
character ? 

Melodrama? Certainly! Crude and trite! 
Admitted; purposely so. But a love story 
could start with a ring; an engagement ring, 
and a very expensive one, on a beautiful 
hand. And as the iris opens, we could find 
revealed a letter from a man who is coming 
back . . . a man who does not know about 
the expensive engagement ring, and who is 
bringing, he says, one of his own. One with 
a very small stone. 

And the background is a background oi 
something akin to poverty, when the iris 
opens to the full picture. 


ET us, however, turn the idea inside out 
and see how the “iris out” idea works. 
Taking our first example, we would start 
with the room itself, sketching briefly, and 
narrowing down to the clock, the anxious 
face that watched it, and the bent figure of 
the old man. Then we would touch upon 
the hand that held the pen, and the scarlet 
lines it scratched upon the vellum. The 
result would be just as interesting; perhaps 
more so. 

The second example could be handled just 
as easily on the iris-out basis; we would 
start with the poverty--stricken room, glance 
at the girl, read the letter she has just 
opened, and last of all, follow her gaze as 
it travels from the eager, hopeful letter 
to the huge, expensive stone in the new en- 
gagement ring upon the third finger of her 
left hand. 

Out of doors, an arresting bit of descrip- 
tion starts us out on the iris-out opening: 


There was the smell of storm in the wind. The 
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jack-pines whispered unceasingly, and the loose 
snow slithered uneasily, hissingly, upon the crust. 

The dogs, gaunt and weary, whined and glanced 
back at their master—but the man kneeling on the 
rear of the toboggan paid no heed. He was past 
all feeling. 

His inflamed lids were tightly closed, and his 
bearded face seemed locked in the hoar-frost that 
had formed there. Only in the occasional move- 
ment of his lips, as he muttered a single word— 
always the same brief syllable—did he show that 
he truly lived. 

Contrast this with the iris-in opening of 
the same story: 

The man rode the toboggan, not knowing where 
the dogs took him, nor caring. 

His eyes were closed against the agony of the 
rising wind; the short black beard which nearly 
covered his face was crusted thick with hoar- 
frost. At intervals he muttered a single syllable: 
a name that had hammered in his brain for many 
maddening, lonely days. 

The dogs, gaunt and weary, whined their un- 
easiness. There was the feel of storm in the 
air, and they were afraid. 

The threat of storm was unmistakable. The 
wind was rising, and it held the clean, biting smell 
of snow. Overhead, the tall, ungainly jack-pines 
whispered forebodingly, and the loose crystals 
upon the crust on either side of the trail stirred 
restlessly. 

Let me point out that the practice of iris- 
ing in and irising out is not new. You have 
seen, and perhaps have written, many sto- 
ries which fit perfectly under the two heads. 

My object here is to make you conscious 
of the two forms, and to induce you to try 
them in your own work. I believe you'll 
find them exceedingly helpful. 

And some time when the ideas stubbornly 
evade your most desperate efforts, try iris- 
ing in on some interesting object, deliberate- 
ly building up, item by item, a contrasting 
and interesting background. You'll find you 
have a red-hot story on your hands before 
you come to the bottom of Page One of 
your little exercise. 

Or, if you prefer, try irising out, for the 
same reason; start with an interesting back- 
ground, and narrow down your scene, slow- 
ly, until you have centered interest upon 
some object in the center of the background. 
You'll find a story here, too. 

I’ve sold a good many stories through this 
one simple device—that’s why I am passing 
it on to you! 
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Continuity 


BY DOROTHY GRANT 


ma “CONTIN- 
uity” is the new 
infant in the jour- 
nalism family. 
And such a lusty 
infant as it has 
turned out to be! 
Great things for 
its future are be- 
ing prophesied by 
radio directors, 
television opera- 
tors, movie direc- 
tors, and the lay- 
radio_ listener. 


And 40,000,000 
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boosters can’t be wrong. 

Continuity is the manuscript from which 
the program is read during any one “hour.” 
With the exception of straight music pro- 
grams, everything that goes over the air has 
its continuity. Continuity includes plays, 
dialogue, lectures, travelogue, children’s 
hours, and other special features. And the 
station that buys the continuity makes the 
same demand upon its writers that maga- 
zines do upon their contributors. 

First of all, continuity must be concise. 
Radio time is too valuable for flowery, in- 
effective, and verbose programs. Radio sta- 
tions have a clientele to please that it is more 
general than that of our most widely cir- 
culated periodicals, so the programs must 
be general in appeal. In England the hours 
are balanced so that during the day everyone 
in England will find one program entirely to 
his liking. The same plan is followed in 
America to some extent, but our “hours” are 
also balanced within the hour. Long dia- 
logue is broken by music, and the music 
must be of a type that balances the spoken 
words. This music is suggested by the con- 
tinuity writer in a logical break. Music is 
also used to denote the passage of time in 
plays and specialty numbers, and as the sig- 
nature of the hour. The signature is the 
tune you hear before the opening announce- 
ment and after the closing announcement. 
It should give some idea of the nature of 
the program and “tie up” with the con- 
tinuity. 

Continuity, as with articles and stories 
for periodicals, must also meet the adver- 
tiser. The advertiser pays for the magazine, 


in a sense, and the advertiser also pays, as 
a rule, for the enormously expensive radio 
time. Most of the programs over the big 
stations now are “commercial broadcasts.” 
They may be commercial only as they ex- 
ploit the business that supports the station, 
but they still remain commercial. This must 
also influence the continuity. For example, 
the manufacturer of high-powered electric 
lights buys time over a broadcasting system. 
He specifies in his contract that he wants 
a twenty-five-minute broadcast, including 
two announcements and the “stand-by,” and 
he wants it to run six weeks, on Fridays 
at eight o’clock, and he wants it to have 
something to do with aviation. 

The continuity writer then selects any- 
thing he likes in the field of aviation—any- 
thing that has a general appeal. Night fly- 
ing is the most hazardous and so the more 
interesting to the average American. Air 
Mail is something in which every American 
is interested. High-powered lights are used 
on the fields. For the “continuity” proper, 
which is the thread that ties one week to the 
next, you can choose any simple device like 
a hunt, a mystery, a romance, any of those 
patent tricks. The first continuity of the 
series would begin like this: 

BUSINESS: Whir of motors in the air, as an 
airplane. Grows louder into a roar and dim- 
inishes into silence. 

PILOT: Has anyone a cigarette? 

BUSINESS:  Shrill excited voices offering 
cigarettes. 

FIELD MECHANIC: You are late! 


PILOT: No! You don’t mean it! (Sarcastic 
tone. Seems much upset about something.) 
FIELD MECHANIC: Montezuma said they 

had no trace of you. 


PILOT: No wonder! What are they trying to 
do, hide their light under a bushel? I didn’t 
see it and I was flying low—not more than 
four hundred feet. 


FIELD MECHANIC: That’s funny—etc. 


The stress will be on the lights, since a 
light manufacturer is paying for the hour. 
No other mention of his business or firm 
will be made in the continuity, except in the 
announcements. But had he been a watch 
dealer, instead of a light manufacturer, the 
time would be stressed in all the programs. 
This must be done subtly so as not to mar 
the force of the story which is, primarily 
to keep the interest of the radio listener, 
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but the stress must, nevertheless, be there 
to please the man who pays for the hour. 

The writer preparing the above continuity 
must not go into it with a superficial flying 
knowledge. He must have a real, genuine, 
familiarity with flying and flying terms, be- 
cause continuity shows defects of insincerity 
quicker than any other type of writing. 

The element of word count becomes even 
more important to the continuity writer 
than to the magazine contributor. The time 
must be perfect—to the half minute. No 
running over, or turn to page forty-five. 
Usually, if there is any doubt as to the rua- 
ning time, it is better to be “over” than “un- 
der” because a program director is a genius 
at cutting, but padding drives him into a fit 
of temperament that is bad for the future 
of the continuity writer. 


7. write and market continuity you have 

first—the idea. It must be original, 
vital—in the sense of having punch—and 
must be of appeal to the average radio lis- 
tener. Suppose it is an idea that will run 
into a series of six programs. The first two 
should be written, complete, and the outline 
for the remaining four should be included 
with the first two scripts. A program di- 
rector, who is usually the “editor” of the 
station, wants to know exactly what he is 
buying. The first market is preferably the 
local station, because the writer is familiar 
with the commerce and customs of that lo- 
cality. If the continuity is general, adapt- 
able to any commercial broadcast, or any 
broadcast on the station’s own time, the con- 
tinuity can first be “exposed” to the station 
director’s judgment. He mav accept it. If 
he does he will pay on production, a small 
amount from each one of the series. Or 
he may buy the series at a flat rate. Prices 
range from five dollars to fifty doliais for 
a single continuity. Series are paid for ac- 
cording to their length and the time length 
of each program. Usually the continuity 
writer does no more than write the script 
and submit it to the station; sometimes in 
local communities the writer is asked to take 
part in the production, thus cutting the cost 
of production, which is a big feature iti radio 
broadcast. 

But if the program director of the local 
station can find no use for the continuity 
you may ask him if you can sell the time. 
That is, you can go to a local manufacturer 
or dealer, visit his advertising manager, and 
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sell the idea to him. If he is already a radio 


advertiser your job may prove simple. If 


he has never used the air, you become a sales. 
man for the station, and in selling a new 
account you pave the way for a staff posi- 
tion on that station—not selling time but in 
filling up what they have. Staff continuity 
writing pays well. The prices range accord- 
ing to the station. It is hard work, requir- 
ing unlimited research, constant acquaintance 
with what is going on in the air, and an 
inexhaustible fund of ideas. But the future 
of continuity writing is boundless. 


An astonishing amount of continuity, how- 
ever, is bought from free-lance writers. A 
free-lance continuity sells exactly like any 
other free-lance manuscript, after the rule 
of the survival of the fittest. Most big sta- 
tions and all broadcasting chain systems are 
in the market for available continuities and 
they are usually willing to read all that are 
submitted to them. A glance at any log 
book will show you the market. A letter 
to any program director will bring you that 
station's present requirements. 

In preparing manuscripts there is no defi- 
nite rule, but most continuities today are 
being typed in the following manner: Name 
and address in the upper left hand corner, 
time in the right. Title of series and num- 
ber of the continuity in the center of the 
page with the name of the author below it. 
Below that the list of characters and an ex- 
planation of each for the use of the director 
in casting voices. The instructions for the 
orchestration and signature begin at the left 
hand margin and if there are any “effects” 
to be used they are designated as “BUSI- 
NESS.” Any sound effect, such as clap- 
ping, galloping, rustling papers, etc., is put 
under the head of “Business.” 

The names of characters are run in 
straight capitals followed by a colon and 
then their speech. Individual speeches are 
single-spaced and each character’s part is 
separated from the one before and after 
by a double space. The first and last an- 
nouncement must be counted into your 
time count, but you do not necessarily write 
it. The staff writer of the station usually 
writes the announcements. 


There are a good many experienced con- 
tinuity writers in the United States, but the 
big majority of writers are just getting their 
sea legs, so that any writer can jump into 
the race now with an almost even start. 
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Poetry Pays the Piper 


BY ALFRED I. TOOKE 


DOES. poetry 
pay? So far as I 
am concerned, it 
pays handsomely 
—as a side line. 

In my first 
year, verse sales 
brought me 
$305.25; the 
second year, 
$264.75; the first 
six weeks of this 
year, $50. Most 
of my verses are 
written in odd 
moments while 
riding on street cars, waiting for the dentist, 
and any other such cheerful moments that 
might otherwise be wasted. More than fifty 
per cent of them sell on or before the third 
trip. 

How can you do it? Quite simply! Write 
the right kind of verse, and send it to the 
right kind of market. 

First, as to the right kind of verse. It 
should be the kind popularly known as “light 
verse’”—something with a happy idea that 
can be expressed in sixteen lines, or prefer- 
ably less. The shorter they are the more 
quickly they sell. Sixteen to twenty-four 
line pieces often get by, but anything longer 
is hard to sell, and calls for more than odd 
moments in the writing. 

Look through a number of popular cur- 
rent magazines and see what kind of verse 
they are using. Take Edgar Daniel Kram- 
er’s stuff, for instance. You'll find it every- 
where. Pull it apart and see what makes it 
tick. Puzzle out for yourself why the edi- 
tor bought it. Pick out others who ring the 
bell frequently and study their stuff. They 
know what to write and how to write it or 
they wouldn’t sell so much. - Half the time 
you'll say: ‘Why didn’t I think of that!” 

Why didn’t you? Because you didn’t 
try!’ And if you don’t know how to try, 
here’s one way to start. Think of a word— 
any well-known word. There’s “cow,” for 
instance. Write a rhyme about it. Write 
a limerick about it—I sold one just the 
other day! There’s the well-known verse 
about the purple cow. I interrupted a 
friend once when he was busy, and he said: 
“Aw, go catch a cow!” Off I went to a 
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typewriter, slipped a piece of paper in, and 
wrote: 


“T’ve caught acow! I’ve caught a cow! 
Whatever shall I do?” 


The completed poem sold on its third trip. 
The Portal, a girl’s magazine, paid $10 for it. 

“Cement!” There’s another word. Ce- 
ment Era took a poem about cement. 
“Shoes!” Nothing poetical about shoes, 
you say? Well, Shoe Repair Service took 
several poems about shoes. “Love!” No! 
Don’t do it. Everybody writes love poems. 
If you want to sell, and sell quickly, choose 
subjects that every Tom, Dick and Harry is 
not writing about. “Paint!” I sold a series 
of poems about paint to Save the Surface 
Magazine, and got as high as $15 for some 
of them. I once got $10 for a four-line 
poem sold to a drug company’s house-organ, 
now discontinued—first trip, too! Note the 
unusual subjects, and the unusual markets. 
That’s where the money is. 


KEEP your eyes, ears, and mind open for 

little everyday incidents that bring a 
chuckle or a sigh, and put them into verse. 
A neighbor’s little boy lost his puppy. He 
offered a dollar reward—all the money he 
had. That incident, put into a poem that 
contained only fifty-four words and was 
written in less than ten minutes, brought $15 
from Ladies’ Home Journal. 

While on an ocean trip a whale spouted 
some distance away. A_ bystander re- 
marked: “If we spring a leak and the 
pumps fail, we might get the whale to 
pump the ship dry again!” And _ shortly 
afterwards The Saturday Evening Post paid 
me $50 for “The Whale of the Saucy 
Anna,” which took only one evening to 
write. 

Try to think of unusual aspects of or- 
dinary things. For instance, here’s one out 
of a batch that sold to New York Magazine 
Program: 


To An Park SEAT 
Your back is broken, and your slats caved in! 
Your legs! Oh, what an awful state they’re in! 
You broken down old wreck—someone should take 
And throw you with the hearts you helped to 
break ! 


You can add variety by starting seriously 
and ending up with a chuckle. There was 
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this “Verse Found in a Doughboy’s Kit- 
bag”: 
Bury me standing when my day is done; 

Bury me standing, face to the rising sun, 

And when I hear the blast of Gabriel’s horn, 
Bidding me rise upon the final morn 

When all the tombs and sepulchres shall burst, 
I’ll make a flying start and get there first! 


Words with a double meaning, or rever- 
sible phrases, will often inspire a verse, as, 
for instance, “A Dumb Adorer”: 


When I meet you, my tongue is tied; 
The words cannot escape: 

And so I cannot shape your praise 
When I would praise your shape. 


In passing, note that last title and the way 
it plays on the phrase “a dumb dora.” A 
good title often helps to sell a verse; a poor 
title never does. 

Again, a choice bit of repartee, a quaint 
saying, or a slang phrase may be versified. 
The phrase “You Bet Your Life” was used 
as the title and theme for a sixteen-line poem 
that sold to Argosy. (They don’t use verse 
now.) It showed that the careless man often 
does bet his life. 

Try to pack your verses full of pictures. 
Pack a picture into every line if you can. 
“Woodland Magic,” a nature poem, brought 
seventy-five cents a line for periodical rights 
and was widely copied, with much favorable 
publicity to the author. Here are some lines 
from it: 


To mingle with the murmur of the zephyr as it 
weaves 

The ripple of the river with the laughter of the 
leaves. * 

We'll see the truant sunbeams from a leaf-en- 
shrouded sky 

Flash into living silver where the trout are leap- 
ing high. 

We'll peep into the caverns where the shadows are 
at play 


And don’t forget the lowly limerick. It 
will bring many dollars to your coffers. 


HEN there is juvenile verse. It isn’t 

everyone who can write it, but if you 
can, and if the poem is short, there are a 
score of markets. St. Nicholas thought so 
much of a poem containing only ninety 
words that they had it illustrated and hand- 
lettered to fill an entire page. 

Some of my juvenile poems have drawn 
“fan letters” from half a dozen states. Book 
publishers have requested permission to use 
others in volumes of children’s poems. An- 
other poem from Christian Science Monitor 
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is to be used in a school book. This is all 
good publicity. 

Another helpful hint! Choose unusual 
rhymes. Get a copy of Gilbert & Sullivan’s 
comic opera, “The Mikado,” for a brilliant 
example of the sparkle and vigor that un- 
usual rhymes give. Anyone can rhyme 
“know” with “low.” If you want to sell, 
use rhymes with a picture in them. Use 
something like “he tripped us, with a branch 
of eucalyptus.” Here are some rhymes 
picked at random from my file of sold 
verses: trouble lost, double-crossed ; variety, 
sobriety; tiresome, require some; jerky, 
Albuquerque; crank, blankety-blank ; injury, 
gingery; actor, whacked her; hosannas, ba- 
nanas; Colonel he, eternally. 

Often when you think of an ingenious 
rhyme it will suggest a whole poem. 

Now, as to marketing. While writing 
good verse is half the battle, selling it is the 
other half. Get a good market list and pick 
out the unusual markets for verse, and the 
markets for unusual verse. Don’t neglect 
the trade magazines. I have made many 
a dollar from verses about groceries, drugs, 
hardware, readv-made houses, etc. 

From your list choose half a dozen mar- 
kets that take one particular kind of verse. 
Now write half a dozen poems for one of 
them. That gives you six chances for a 
check, and if you don’t get one it’s very 
little trouble to send the verses to the next 
market on your list. A typical “group” 
taken from my card-index gives Cowboy 
Stories, Ace Hiqh, Western Story, Top 
Notch, West, Frontier, for ‘Western” 
verse. The A. & J. Handy Market List 1s 
an invaluable guide. 

By all means try the Post, Life, Judge, 
and such markets sometimes, but go after 
new markets particularly. Never mind if 
they fail and don’t pay you—you won’t lose 
very much. In 1921 I sent two poems to a 
new magazine listed in a market list. The 
editor bought them and requested one a 
month until further notice, written in the 
same style and on the same subject. I’ve 
sold him from one to five each month ever 
since. He doesn’t buy any from anybody 
else because he knows I can give him what 
he wants and he won’t have to wade through 
a stack of mail to get it. And note this, in 
connection with the question “Does Poetry 
Pay ?”—through the connection established 
with poetry, I sold that same editor over 
a thousand dollars worth of prose! 
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POETRY pays in other ways. It develops 

ease and fluency in the handling of 
words, and trains you in the art of being 
concise—a very necessary attainment in 
these days of action stories when the story 
that wanders promptly wanders back to its 
author. Poems bring your name before the 
public and before the editors, and pave the 
way for fiction acceptance. And there are 
the book rights, of course. 

Another thing! Don’t give your poems 
away. It cheapens you, and it’s not fair 
to the editors who pay you for verse. Those 
editors have to compete with the editors who 
cadge your stuff. When you give your poems 
away to a magazine that claims it cannot or 
does not have to pay for verse, you are 
helping that magazine to put the paying edi- 
tors out of business. It’s like stabbing a 
friend in the back. 

A fellow verse-writer sent two poems to 
a magazine said to be in the market for 
verse. The editor wrote that he would like 
to use them but could not pay for them. 
On my advice, the author refused to donate 
them, and one sold on the next trip to a 
much better magazine. Don’t give your stuff 
away. If it isn’t worth paying for, it prob- 
ably isn’t worth printing. Make an excep- 
tion of the “poetry” magazines if you wish. 
They do publish some good stuff, and it is 
a mark of excellence to get in them. But 
personally, I have always found that some- 


' thing good enough for them is always good 


for a check from my editor friends. 

Editors usually send either a check or a 
rejection slip. Some write letters occasion- 
ally, so here are some extracts: 

The editor of a magazine for boys said 
of a very fanciful “old salt’s yarn” 7 
I am sure some of the grown-ups will ac- 
cuse me of teaching the boys to tell lies. 
There seems to me, however, to be some- 
thing wholesome and picturesque in the lies 
in this one.” So he enclosed a check for $20. 

The Christian Science Monitor once com- 
“So often the poems are read 
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aloud to children once, and only once, that 
we find it pays to be what we’d really call 
‘fussy’ about the meter.” Of another poem 
they commented: “It has a sprightliness 
which is enjoyable, but I think the meter 
is a little difficult for the small children to 
follow.” 

Thos. L. Masson, formerly conducting 
“Short Turns & Encores” in The Saturday 
Evening Post, liked them short and meaty. 
He wrote of two ballads: “.... while they 
are good, they are a littlé bit too long for 
the space.” 

St. Nicholas commented favorably upon 
the “clever rhyming,” and asked for more 
“to appeal to boys and girls from twelve 
to fifteen.” 

A juvenile poem with a touch of wistful- 
ness appealed to the Ladies’ Home Journal 
“sufficiently to wish to add it to an over- 
loaded copy list.” 

Still another thing! Who buys the poems? 
Great big grown-up editors do! Therefore, 
write your juvenile poems so that they will 
appeal to the grown-ups, too, and watch your 
juvenile sales jump. 


Don T despise the writing of “popular” 

verse. One man whom I had never 
heard of wrote from the other side of the 
continent that a poem of mine in a current 
magazine had “brought a ray of happiness 
into an otherwise cheerless existence.” 
Isn’t it worth taking a little trouble to do 
that? 

Keep plugging away. The constant stream 
of small checks will keep the well of inspir- 
ation flowing and urge you to greater effort. 
Success begets success, and you'll find your 
work constantly improving. Editors will 
write asking for special poems for special 
numbers, or for verses to fit illustrations 
they have bought, and before you know 
where you are you may have to use more 
than odd moments to keep your friends the 
editors supplied. 

That’s all just now. 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from Page 2) 


These instances, he says, show the money re- 
turn his “Depised and Rejected” have brought 
him, but he credits the A. & J. largely with show- 
ing ‘him the way. His first novelette, written in 
1924, later condensed to a short story, sold for 
$80 to a magazine mentioned in the Market Tips. 
From then on he kept on selling. 

So the principal tip for writers from Benge 
Atlee’s experience, after all, can be boiled down 
to a lesson in patience and industry. In the persist- 


ence of those early struggles evidently will be 
found the reason why his name so often appears 
in well-known publications. 


Mrs. EuporaA RAMSEY RICHARDSON, who con- 
tributes the suggestive article on “The Social Es- 
say” in this issue, is the author of a great quan- 
tity of published work along the line she dis- 
cusses. She is also the author of a biography of 
Alexander H. Stephens, vice-president of the Con- 
federacy, which will be brought out next spring 
by Bobbs-Merrill. 
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Informational Articles for Young People 


BY HAROLD GREEN 


myself I would advise the literary tyro 

Who is in urgent need of cash to try 
the juvenile informational article field. I 
have found that no other form of writing 
is quite as easy or as dependable to 
bring home the bacon. The informational 
article will not hurt a writer’s style and it 
will keep the sheriff away until something 
better turns up. Do not write this type of 
article in childish language, and on the other 
hand do not use flowery words. Use a 
simple direct style mingled with a bit of 
human interest. 

The material for informational articles is 
plentiful. Articles in the newspapers and 
magazines written for adults may be re- 
hashed. Your own knowledge of some hob- 
by like gardening will be a good source of 
material. Histories, geographies, ency- 
clopedias and even dictionaries will be useful. 

The first article that I sold was about the 
origination of the name “Uncle Sam,” the 
idea for which I obtained in an old en- 
cyclopedia. The promptness with which it 
was accepted came as an agreeable surprise. 
Another article from a similar source was 
on the making of paper. It, too, sold on 
its first trip out. 

Here are a number of titles and short 
descriptions of articles that have appeared 
in issues of some of the juvenile periodicals : 


ae I am barely out of that stage 


“The Man Behind the Book,” a short biography 
of the life of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

“Spiders Forecast Weather,” a nature study 
article on the way spiders forecast weather. 

“How to Build and Fly a Box-Kite,” a wood- 
working article on building the box-kite. 

“The Wildcat,” a nature study article on the 
wildcat. 

“Joseph Brant’s Ford,” a historical article on an 
Indian who befriended the whites in the pioneer 
days of the Middle West. 

“The Coonskin Library,” the story of a pioneer 
library. 

’ “Wood That Sings,” an article on the history 
of the violin. 


These are good examples of the sort of 
stuff most in demand. They followed no 
particular rules, ranging in type from 
straight historical to story form. All aver- 
aged about four hundred words, however. 

Such articles cannot be depended upon 
as a sole source of income, but they can 
easily bring at least $20 a week. I turn 


out an average of ten a day and I can count 
on at least five being accepted the first time 
out. 

These are my favorite markets for infor- 
mation articles : 


Boy Life, Ninth and Cutter Streets, Cincinnati, 
general informational articles. 

Boy’s Comrade, 2712 Pine Street, St. Louis, 
Mo., general information articles. 

Classmate, 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, articles 
on inventions and modern subjects like aviation 
rather than general informational. 

Girls’ Circle, 2712 Pine Street, St. Louis, infor- 
mational articles of interest to young girls. 

The Haversack, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn., 
articles on inventions and science. 

Junior Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mount 
Vernon Street, Boston, general informational 
articles. 

Junior Joys, 2923 Troost Avenue, Kansas City, 
Mo., general informational articles. 

Junior Life, Ninth and Cutter Streets, Cincin- 
nati, general informational articles. 

Junior World, Beaumont and Pine Streets, St 
Louis, informational articles and nature studies. 

The Pioneer, 420 Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia, general informational articles of interest 
to boys. A: 

The Portal, 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, gen- 
eral informational articles. 

The Target, 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, gen- 
eral informational articles. 

Wellspring, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, general 
informational articles. 

Young People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, instructive and general informational 
articles. 

Youth’s World, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, instructive and general informational articles. 

Tue AutHor & JouRNALIST Handy Market List 
will suggest further openings. 


BEFORE you sit down at your typewriter 
and begin an informational article, take 
this bit of advice. The market is over- 


crowded with struggling writers, but most _ 


of their work is hurriedly and carelessly 
turned out. If you want to sell your infor- 
mational articles put real quality into their 
writing. 

Don’t merely write off any sort of articles 
and mail them to the markets I have listed. 
It is as necessary to obtain sample copies of 
the magazines you want to submit work to 
in this field as in any other. Every one of 
the listed periodicals will send sample copies 
and information regarding their manuscript 
needs for a mere request. 
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- THE AUTHOR AND JOURNALIST’S ANNUAL 


Handy Market List of Book Publishers 


NovemMser, 1931 


The following directory of American book publishers is as complete as it can be made by painstaking 
effort. It provides an authoritative list of book publishers, their addresses, the approximate number of titles 
issued per year, types of books published, preferred length limits, methods of remuneration, and the name 
c f e of ? Publishers who have furnished incomplete information 
in all probability do not ordinarily consider submitted material. The majority of publishers listed will release 
supplementary rights (serial, dramatic, motion-picture) to the author, but this is nearly always a matter 
of special negotiations. ‘Vanity publishers’—that is, racketeer concerns that publish at authors’ expense, 
without regard to merit of material, have been excluded insofar as possible. It is suggested that readers 
preserve this issue, and make corrections, as changes in the publishing field are noted in the Literary 
Market Tips department from month to month, until the next directory is published a year hence. 


Abbatt (William), 28 W. Elizabeth St., Tarrytown, N. 
Y. (14 titles yearly.) American history, mainly reprints. 

Abingdon Press (The), 150 5th Ave., New York. (50 titles 
yearly.) Religious works, sermons, music. Juvenile fiction 
and church school books. 


Allyn and Bacon, 50 Beacon St., Boston. (35 titles year- 
ly.) Textbooks for high schools and junior high schools. 
Royalties. Paul V. Bacon, Editor-in-chief. 

Altemus (Henry) Company, 1326 Vine St., Philadelphia. 
(10 titles yearly. Occasional novels (80,000); non-fiction, 
poetry, short-stories, gift books, translations. Juvenile 
fiction and non-fiction, ages 8-15; no fairy tales. Re- 
quires preliminary correspondence. Outright purchase, 
royalties. Howard E. Altemus. 

American Baptist Publication Society, The, (Judson 
Press), 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (18 titles yearly.) 
Juvenile fiction, ages 5 to 12; animal stories. Denomina- 
tional biography, history, mission, sermon, essay books. 
Textbooks of religious education. Royalties or author’s 
expense. Mitchell Bronk. 


American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., New York. 
School textbooks. Royalties. 

American Historical Society, 180 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. Local historical works (100,000 to 300,000). Royal- 
ties or outright purchase. B. F. Lewis, Jr. 

American Library Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. (20 to 30 titles yearly.) Bibliographies, reading 
courses, books on library buildings and administration, 
textbooks for library schools. Does not invite general 
submissions. Royalties or preparation on salary. Emily 
V. D. Miller. 

American Photographic Publishing Co., 428 Newbury St., 
Boston. (8 or 10 titles yearly.) Technical and educational 
books on photography, art, etc. Preliminary correspond- 
ence necessary. Outright purchase; occasionally royalties. 

American Tract Society, 7 W. 45th St., New York. 
Religious books. Royalties, outright purchase, frequently 
author’s expense. Edwin Noah Hardy, Wm. H. Matthews. 

American Writers’ Press, Wayne, Pa. Non-fiction, in 
general (5000 to 30,000 words). Outright purchase, royalties, 
sometimes author’s expense. E. Y. Evans. 

Amour Press, Inc., 381 4th Ave., New York. (Up to 10 
titles yearly.) Novels, popular appeal, love, romance, 
realism, adventure, Western, sea, detective, mystery, sex. 
Royalties. 

Anderson (The W. H.) Co., 524 Main St., Cincinnati, 
O. (12 titles yearly.) Law books only. Royalties. 

Antioch Press (The), Yellow Springs, Ohio. (Up to 12 
titles yearly.) Textbooks, translations, essays, reprints of 
poetry, drama. Rarely, juvenile non-fiction. Royalties, oc- 
casionally author’s expense. Walter Kahoe. 

Appleton (D.) & Co., 35 W. 32nd St., New York. (225 
titles yearly.) Novels (50,000 to 150,000)—all types. Non- 
fiction—all types. One-act plays. Juvenile fiction and 
non-fiction, chiefly school and college ages. College and 
school textbooks—Spanish, music, medical. Royalties, oc- 
casionally outright purchase. Rutger Bleecker Jewett, 
editor-in-chief; college dept., Francis G. Wickware; 
school books, Carl Van Ness; medical, Lecky H. Rus- 
sell; Spanish, Juan F. Cabrera; music, Albert E. Wier. 

Architectural Book Publishing Co., Inc., 108 W. 46th St., 
New York. (10 titles yearly.) Architectural art, textile, 
interior decoration, textbooks; technical works, transla- 
tions, reference and standard works. Royalties, occasion- 
ally author’s expense. Walter ['rese. 

Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York. (12 to 
20 titles yearly.) Religious and inspirational books. 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (30 
titles yearly.) (Publishes with Little, Brown & Co. 
Novels (50,000 to 200,000). Non-fiction—biography, essays, 
biology, inspirational books, textbooks, short-stories, plays. 
Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, 10 years and older; no 
fairy tales. Royalties. Edward Weeks. 


Audel (Theo.) & Co., 65 W. 23rd St., New York. Tech- 


nical handbooks for mechanics, electricians. 


Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. (12 to 15 
titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction (15,000 to 
18,000 words) religious background, ages 4 to 15; no fairy 
tales. Outright purchase. J. G. Youngquist. 


_Aurand Press, 925 N. 3rd St., Harrisburg, Pa. (4 to 6 
_— yearly.) Historical books. Royalties, outright pur- 
chase. 


Baird (Henry Carey) & Co., Inc., 2 W. 45th St., New 
York. Technical, mechanical, scientific, industrial books. 
Outright purchase or royalties. 


Baker (Walter H.) & Co., 41 Winter St., Boston. (150 
titles yearly.) Plays, platform readings, material for en- 
tertainments. Special day programs for schools. Royalties 
or outright purchase. 


Baldwin Law Publishing Co. (The), 1501 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, O. Law books, state statutes. 


Bancroft-Whitney Co., 200 McAlister St., San Francisco. 
(100 titles yearly.) Law books only. 


_Bankers Publishing Co., 71 Murray St., New_York. (4 
H+ a yearly.) Banking, and finance books. Keith 
arren. 


Banks & Co., 911 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. Law books. 
Outright purchase or royalties. 


Barnes (A. S.) Co., 67 W. 44th St., New York. (10 to 
20 titles yearly.) Textbooks on physical education, health; 
works on leisure, recreation; pageants, folk dancing, 
music. Juvenile health, nutrition. Royalties. John Barnes 
Pratt, John Lowell Pratt. 


Barrows (M.) & Co., Huntington Chambers, Boston. 
(1 to 4 titles yearly.) Home economics, nursing books. 
Royalties, or author’s expense. Mary Barrows. 


Barse & Co., Newark, N. J. (30 titles yearly.) Novels 
(75,000 to 80,000)—popular appeal, literary quality, love, 
romance, Western, detective, mystery. Juvenile fiction, 7 
to 16 years; fairy tales rarely. Non-fiction, adult and 
juvenile—history, travel, educational, sports. Royalties or 
outright purchase. 


Beacon Press (The), 25 Beacon St., Boston. (12 to 15 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction—philosophical ethical, educa- 
tional, religious textbooks, plays; gift books; poetry. 
Juvenile non-fiction, religious, educational. Royalties or 
outright purchase. W. Forbes Robertson. 


Beckley-Cardy Co., 17 E. 23rd St., Chicago. (20 titles 
yearly). Juveniles, 6 to 14 years, for school reading; = 
tales. Non-fiction, juvenile—biography, history, travel, 
geography, agriculture, music, handicraft—as applied to 
elementary grade schools. Schoolroom helps. Plays, enter- 
tainments, dialogues, games, cutouts. Royalties or out- 
right purchase. J. C. Sindelar. 


Bender (Matthew) & Co., Inc., 109 State St., Albany, 
N. Y. (15 tifles yearly.) Law books only. 


Benziger Brothers, 36 Barclay St., New York. Catholic 
religious books. 


Bisel (George T.) Company, 724 Sansom St., Philadel- 
phia. Legal books. Outright purchase or royalties. 

Blakiston’s (P.) Son & Co., Inc., 1012 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia. (25 titles yearly.) Non-fiction—science, agricul- 
ture, technical, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, — 
physics, biology, etc. Textbooks for students and gra 
uate practitioners. Royalties. C. V. Brownlow. 


Bloch Publishing Co., 31 W. 3ist St., New York. (15 


titles yearly.) Jewish fiction, juveniles, educational books, 
anthologies. Royalties, outright purchase, or author’s ex- 


pense. 
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Bobbs-Merrill Co. (The), 724 N. Meridian St., Indian- 
apolis. (75 titles yearly.) Novels, 50,000 words up, all 
types. Juveniles—teen ages, 40,000 words up. Non-fiction, 
adult and juvenile—biography, travel, popular science, 

litics, sociology, religion, 60,000 words up. Textbooks 
or schools and grades. Law books. Royalties. General 
publications, D. L. Chambers; textbooks, John R. Carr; 
law books, R. L. Moorhead. 

Boni (Albert & Charles), 66 5th Ave., New York. (20 
titles yearly.) Novels—high literary quality. Non-fiction— 
biography. Royalties. 

Bowker (R. R.) Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York. (12 
titles yearly.) Book-trade reference books and periodicals. 

Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., New York. Scout 
handbooks and technical literature on handicrafts, out- 
door and indoor activities, for boys 12 to 18 and Scout 
leaders. Outright purchase. 

Bradley (Milton) Co., 74 Park St., Springfield, Mass. 
(10 to 12 titles yearly.) Juveniles, all ages; fairy tales. 
Illustrated novelties. Outright purchase or royalties. Edw. 
O. Clark, Jr. 

Brentano’s, 5th Ave. and 27th St., New York. (40 titles 
yearly.) Novels—all types, especially literary. Non-fic- 
tion, adult—biography, history, travel, science, fine arts, 
music, politics, anthologies. Occasional short-story col- 
lections, verse, plays. Royalties. Drake de Kay. 

Brewer, Warren and Putnam, Inc., 6 E. 53d St., New 
York. (70 titles yearly.) Novels; non-fiction, adult and 
juvenile. Poetry, short-stories; seldom plays. Juvenile fic- 
tion, all ages, fairy tales. Royalties. Joseph Brewer. 

Bridge World (The), Inc., 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Books on Contract Bridge and related subjects. 
Ely Culbertson; Lewis Copeland. 

Brown (Nicholas L.), 276 Fifth Ave., New York. (10 
titles yearly.) Novels (up to 100,000). Adult non-fiction, 
technical works, handbooks of science and history. Fairy 
tales. Games. Royalties. 

Bruce Publishing Co., 407 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee. 
(30 titles yearly.) Non-fiction—teachers’ professional, re- 
ligious. Textbooks for elementary, secondary schools, col- 
leges. Royalties. Wm. G. and Wm. C. Bruce. 

Bugbee (The Willis N.) Co., Syracuse, N. Y. (60 
titles yearly.) Entertainment material, plays, recita- 
tions, monologues, pageants, stunts, games, special day 
material. Outright purchase. 

Burt (A. L.) Co., 114 E. 23rd St., New York. (200 titles 
yearly.) Novels—reprints only; no MSS. wanted. Juve- 
niles—all types, 50,000 words. Outright purchase. 

Business Bourse, 80 W. 40th St., New York. (5 titles 
yearly.) Economic, psychological, and unusual types of 
non-fiction. Royalties. 


Callaghan & Co., 401 E. Ohio St., Chicago. (50 to 60 
titles yearly.) Law and law textbooks, translations; any- 
thing pertaining to law. Royalties, outright purchase, 
author’s expense. 

Cameron Publishing Co., Woodmont, Conn. (5 titles 
yearly.) Technical books dealing with motion and sound 
pictures, radio, television. Outright purchase. 

Cape (Jonathan) & Harrison Smith, 136 FE. 46th St., 
New York. (100 titles yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, juve- 
niles. Royalties. 

Carrier (Louis) & Alan Isles, 33 E. 10th St., New York. 
Novels, non-fiction, juveniles. Royalties. 

Caspar, Krueger Dory Co., 772 N. Water St., Milwaukee. 
(20 to 30 titles yearly.) Educational and technical works. 

Catholic Education Press, 1326 Quincy St., N. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Educational treatises, professional textbooks. 

Century Co. (The), 353 4th Ave., New York. (100 to 160 
titles yearly.) Novels and juveniles, all types. Non-fiction 
—popular science, religious, travel, history, biography; 
textbooks. Royalties. Barry Benefield, non-fiction; Hewitt 
H. Howland, fiction; Anne Stoddard, juveniles. 

Chelsea House, 79 7th Ave., New York. Novels—pur- 
chases outright all book rights to published serials (55,- 
000 to 65,000). At present buying only love stories. Ronald 
Oliphant. 

Chemical Catalog Company, Inc., 419 4th Ave., New 
York. (12 titles yearly.) Textbooks, technical works, in 
chemistry, physics, etc. Royalties. 

Christian Alliance Publishing Co., 260 W. 44th St., New 
York. (12 titles yearly.) Protestant religious literature. 
Rev. David J. Fant. Royalties or author’s expense. 

Church (John) Co., 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
(Division of Theodore Presser Co.) Music, music text- 
books, operettas, musical novelties. Royalties or purchase. 
Address Theodore Presser Co. 

Clark (Arthur H.) Co., Glendale, Calif. (5 to 8 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction—biography, history, travel, sociology, 
economics. Specializes in Americana. Royalties, or author’s 


expense. 
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Clarke (The S. J.) Publishing Co., 11 S. Desplaines St., 
Chicago. (5 titles yearly.) Histories—state, section, city, 
yg etc., with biographies. Royalties or outright pur- 
chase. 

_Clode (Edward J.), Inc., 156 5th Ave., New York. (12 
titles yearly.) Novels—popular themes, principally detec- 
tive (75,000). Royalties. 

Clute (Willard N.) & Co., Butler University, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. (2 or 3 titles yearly.) Technical works on 
botany. Royalties or author’s expense. 

Cokesbury Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (50 
titles yearly.) Adult non-fiction—history, biography, philo- 
sophy, inspirational, sociology. Textbooks. Non-denomina- 
tional religious and theological books. Games; novelties. 
Royalties or outright purchase. Pat Beaird. 

Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York. 
(75 titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult—biography, history, 
philosophy, philology, science, popular science, politics, 
sociology, education, religion. Short-story collections; text- 
books. Royalties. Charles G. Proffitt. 


Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. (40 titles yearly.) Novels, religious back- 
ground (Lutheran); religious and devotional books; text- 
books for grade schools, religious and Sunday School 
greeting cards, novelties. Juvenile non-fiction. Usually 
outright purchase. 


Cook (David C.) Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. Juveniles. 


Copeland (Lewis), Co., Inc., 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York. (12 titles yearly.) Occasional novels. Adult non- 
fiction—educational, cultural. Royalties or outright pur- 
chase. Lewis Copeland; Lloyd E. Smith. Prefers prelim- 
inary correspondence. 

Council of Women for Home Missions, 105 E. 22nd St., 
New York. Mission study books. Purchase or royalties. 

Covici-Friede, Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York. (65 titles 
yearly.) Novels; non-fiction; poetry, successful New York 
plays. Royalties. Donald S. Friede; Harry Block. 


_Coward-McMann, Inc., 425 4th Ave., New York. (5) 
titles yearly.) Novels. a all ages; fairy tales. 
Adult and juvenile non-fiction—biography, travel, popular 
science, etc. Poetry, plays, short-stories; reprints, classi- 
cal collections, translations. Royalties, sometimes out- 
right purchase. Thomas R. Coward; James McCann. 


Crime Club (The), Inc., Garden City, N. Y. (50 titles 
yearly.) Detective and mystery novels, 70,000 to 100,00 
words. Royalties. Malcolm Johnson. 

Crofts (F. S.) & Co., 41 Union Square W., New York. 
(30 titles yearly.) College textbooks. Royalties. F. S. 
Crofts. 

Crowell (Thomas Y.) Co., 393 4th Ave., New York. (50 
to 100 titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction. Non-fiction, adult 
and juvenile—biography, history, travel, science, handi- 
craft, fine arts, music, education, business. Royalties (10 
per cent), sometimes outright purchase. 

Cupples & Leon Co., 470 4th Ave., New York. (16 titles 
yearly.) Juveniles—all types. Royalties or outright pur- 
chase. A. T. Leon. 


Davis (F. A.) Co., 1914-16 Cherry St., Philadelphia. (14 
to 20 titles yearly.) Medical, nursing, scientific, educa- 
tional works. Royalties, occasionally outright purchase, 
or author’s expense. 

Day (The John) Co., 386 4th Ave., New York. (35 titles 
yearly.) Novels; non-fiction; educational textbooks, poetry, 
short-story collections, gift books, translations, maps. 
onse fiction and non-fiction. Royalties. Richard J. 

alsh. 

De La Mare (A. T.) Co., 448 W. 37th St., New York. 
(5 titles yearly.) Garden, horticulture, countryside books. 
10 per cent royalties. 

Denison (T. S.) & Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
(100 titles yearly.) Full evening and one-act plays, vaude- 
ville sketches, monologues, entertainment material for 
amateurs. Outright purchase. 

Derrydale Press, 127 E. 34th St., New York. (15 titles 
yearly.) Books on sport—fox hunting, racing, shooting, 
fishing (not athletics). Sporting classics. Royalties, out- 
right purchase or author’s expense. 

Deseret Book Company, 44 E. on South Temple, Salt 
Lake City. (6 to 15 titles yearly.) Seminary textbooks. 
Latter Day Saints Church books. Royalties or outright 
purchase. T. Albert Hooper. 

Dial Press, Inc., 152 W. 13th St., New York. (60 titles 
yearly.) Novels, all types (80,000 to 100,000), with Amer- 
ican settings. Non-fiction, adult—biography, history, phil- 
osophy, science, fine arts, anthologies. Poetry; short-story 
collections. Royalties or outright purchase. Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh. 

Diehl, Landau & Pettit, 16 E. 17th St., New York. (10 
to 20 titles yearly.) General works, books on chess, check- 
ers, games, art. Royalties, purchase, or author’s expense. 
Louis Landau. 
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Ditson (Oliver) Company, 359 Boylston St., Boston. 
Music and music manuals, textbooks. Royalties or out- 
right purchase. William Arms Fisher. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., 443 4th Ave., New York. (150 titles 
yearly.) Novels, 70,000 words up. Juveniles, ages 10 to 15. 
Non-fiction, adult and juvenile; travel, biography, nature, 
essays, arts and crafts. Poetry, plays. Royalties, occa- 
sionally outright purchase. F. @ Dodd. 

Donohue (M. A.) & Co., 701 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(25 titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction up to 18 years; fairy 
tales, non-fiction. Reprints. Gift books. Outright pur- 
chase.. Does not solicit manuscripts. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, New York, and 
244 Madison Ave., New York. (300 titles yearly.) Novels; 
mystery stories. Juveniles. All types of non-fiction. 
Verse. Royalties. Harry E. Maule, editor; Malcolm John- 
son and Ogden Nash, associates; May Massee, editor 
junior books department. 

Drake (Frederick J.) & Co., 179 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Commercial art, mechanical, technical books, 
practical books for home study. Royalties. S. W. Drake. 

Dramatic Publishing Co., 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(50 titles yearly.) Plays simple in setting and costume, 
3 acts, 2% hours; entertainments, monologues, any dram- 
atic material. Outright purchase. R. F. Sergel. 

Duffield & Green, 200 Madison Ave., New York. (30 
titles yearly.) Novels—all types. Juvenile fiction, 2 to 16 
years. Non-fiction—all types, especia'ly biographies. 
Textbooks. Royalties or other basis. Horace Green. 

Dutton (E. P.) & Co., Inc., 300 4th Ave., New York. 
(200 titles yearly.) Novels of permanent literary value; 
mystery and detective fiction. Non-fiction—religion, travel, 
fine arts, biography, reminiscence, belles lettres, history, 
science, psychology, psychics, child culture. Texthooks, 
technical works, plays, short-stories, reprint editions, 
translations, calendars, novelties, reference works. Ju- 
venile fiction and non-fiction; fairy tales. Royalties. Mer- 
ton S. Yewdale. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, O. (50 titles 
yearly.) Amateur entertainments, plays for children and 
adults, cantatas, orations for schools and churches. Out- 
right purchase. H. C. Eldridge. 

Extension Press, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Cath- 
olic books, articles of devotion, Christmas cards, Catholic 
art calendars. 

Eyencourt Press, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (10 titles 
yearly.) Novels, adult non-fiction, translations. Royal- 
ties. 


Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 9 E. 41st St., New York. (16) 
titles yearly.) Novels, all types. Non-fiction—philosophy, 
biography, social sciences; poetry, short-stories, plays, 
gift books, translations. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, 
all ages; fairy tales. Royalties. John Farrar. 

Faxon (F. W.) Co., 83 Francis St., Boston. (6 titles 
—* Indexes, biographies, library references. Roy- 
alties. 

_Financial Publishing Co., 9 Newbury St., Boston. (5 
titles yearly.) Financial and statistical tables. Royalties. 
Charles H. Gushee. 

Fischer (J.) & Bro., 119 W. 40th St., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Choral works, organ music, action-songs, 
drills, entertainments for schools. 

Fitzgerald Publishing Corporation, 18 Vesey St., New 
York. (20 titles yearly.) Plays, minstrels, entertainments. 
Outright purchase. 

Flanagan (A.) Co., 920 N. Franklin St., Chicago. (10 
to 15 titles yearly.) Educational works, textbooks, teach- 
ers’ aids. Plays and entertainments for schools. Juveniles, 
6 to 14 years; fairy tales. Royalties or outright purchase. 
N. M. Banta. 

Forbes (B. C.) Publishing Co., 120 5th Ave., New York. 
(10 titles yearly.) Business, financial, economic books. 
Royalties. 

Fordham University Press, 233 Broadway, New York. 
Novels, non-fiction, textbooks, technical works, poetry, 
plays, volumes of short-stories, translations. Legendary 
folk-lore. Royalties. Pierre Marique, Jr. 

Franklin & Charles, 510 Race Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
Technical books—mathematics, physics, electrical engin- 
eering. Closed market. Rollin L. Charles. 

French (Samuel), 25 W. 45th St., New York. (65 titles 
yearly.) Plays, long and short, for amateurs, Little 
Theatres, reading and study. Occasional reprints. Royal- 
ties or outright purchase. 

Friendship Press, 150 5th Ave., New York. (10 titles 
yearly.) Books on world friendship. Juvenile fiction, ages 
6 to 12, non-fiction; no fairy tales. Outright purchase. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 4th Ave., New York. (30 to 
40 titles yearly.) Non-fiction; adult—biography, travel, 
mich popular science. Semi-educational volumes. Roy- 
alties. Clifford Smyth. 
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Gabriel (Samuel) Sons & Co., 76 5th Ave., New York. 
(15 titles yearly.) Juveniles, 3 to 8 years, cutouts, novel- 
ties, ideas. Outright purchase, occasionally royalties. A. 
R. Gabriel. 

Garden City Publishing Co., Garden City, N. Y. Re- 
print non-fiction, juveniles. No manuscripts purchased. 
Royalties. 

Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton PIl., Boston. (150 
titles yearly.) Textbooks for elementary schools, high 
schools, colleges. Royalties. C. H. Thurber. 

Globe Book Co., Inc., 175 Sth Ave., New York. (10 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction, textbooks—history, law, English, 
foreign languages, science. Specializes in outlines, drill 
devices, and reviews for elementary, high school, and 
college use. Royalties, author’s expense. H. A. Lerner. 

Globus Press (The), 315 2nd Ave., New York. (6 to 10 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult—scientific, educational. 
Royalties or author’s expense. 

Goldsmith Publishing Co. (The), 602 Sth Ave. Bldg., 
New York. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, all ages, up 
to 60,000 words; fairy tales. Games, novelties, reprints. 
Outright purchase. A. A. Schoenberger. 

Gorham (Edwin S.), Inc., 18 W. 45th St., New York. 
Religious books. Royalties, occasionally author’s expense. 

Gospel Trumpet Co., Anderson, Ind. (12 titles yearly.) 
Religious and moral novels. Adult and juvenile non-fiction 
—religious; gift books; greeting cards; religious pageants, 
playlets for children, young people. Juvenile fiction, reli- 
gious and moral; no fairy tales. Poetry. Greeting cards. 
Royalties. W. B. McCreary. 

Graham (Charles E.) & Co., 39 Division St., Newark, 
N. J. (Limited market.) Juvenile color books and play- 
things, 2 to 12 years; fairy tales. Outright purchase. 

Greenberg, Publisher, Inc., 160 5th Ave., New York. 
(25 titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult—biography, psychol- 
ogy, science, education. Translations. Royalties. C. F. 
Friedman. 

Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison Ave., New York. 
(40 titles yearly.) Commercial education, modern language, 
mathematics, textbooks. Business books. Royalties. Rupert 
P. So Relle. 

Grosset & Dunlap, 1140 Broadway, New York. Reprints 
only. H. F. Juergens. 


Haldeman-Julius Publications, Girard, Kans. Non-fic- 
tion subjects for ‘Little Blue Books,” usually by assign- 
ment. Outright purchase, payment on acceptance. E. 
Haldeman-Julius, 

Hale, Cushman and Flint, Inc., 857 Boylston St., Boston. 
Principally non-fiction, adult; biography, travel, art, 
philosophy, popular science. Novels, short-stories, trans- 
lations, greeting cards, poetry. Royalties. 

Hall & McCreary Company, 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago. Grammar and high-school textbooks. Royalties or 
outright purchase. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York. 
(100 titles yearly.) Novels—high literary quality. Juvenile 
fiction, 12 to 16 years; fairy tales. Non-fiction, adult and 
juvenile—gll types. Verse, plays, collections of _short- 
stories; gift books; textbooks for colleges and high 
schools; trade books. Royalties, outright purchase, occa- 
sionally author’s expense. 

Harlow Publishing Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. (25 titles 
yearly.) Law and school textbooks, classics. Royalties, out- 
right purchase or author’s expense. Victor E. Harlow. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New York. (250 titles 
yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile; science, 
religion, travel, biography, popular history, etc.; text- 
books, gift books, translations; medical, business, indus- 
trial monographs. Poetry, collections of short-stories, 
verse. Juveniles, all ages; fairy tales. Juvenile editor, 
Miss Virginia Kirkus; business, Ordway Tead; college 
textbook, F. S. MacGregor; high-school textbook, R. M. 
Pearson; religious, Eugene Exman. Royalties. 

Harvard University Press, 21 Randall Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass. (60 titles yearly.) Scholarly books, non-fiction, all 
fields. Royalties. 

Heath (D. C.) & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston. (80 
titles yearly.) Textbooks, technical works, dictionaries. 
Juvenile non-fiction, fairy tales. Royalties or outright 
purchase. Frank W. Scott; Alexander Green for modern 
languages. 

Helburn (Wm.) Inc., 15 E. 55th St., New York. (6 titles 
yearly.) Architectural and industrial and decorative art 
books. Royalties. M. L. Helburn, Pres. 

Henkle (Rae D.) Publisher, 381 4th Ave., New York. 
(15 to 20 titles yearly.) Novels (no mystery, detective, 
erotic or sensational types). Non-fiction, history, biog- 
raphy, etc.; translations. Miss Henrietta Henkle. Roy- 
alties. 

Henley (Norman W.) Publishing Co., 2 W. 45th St., 
New York. (10 titles yearly.) Scientific, electrical, aviation 
technical books. Royalties or outright purchase. 
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Herder (B.) Book Co., 15 and 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis, 
Mo. (50 titles yearly.) Catholic religious novels. Catholic 
non-fiction—biography, history, science, education, reli- 
gion. Textbooks. Royalties or outright purchase. 

Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 5 Union Square, W., 
New York. (10 to 20 titles yearly.) Educational books; 
textbooks—elementary and high school. Music. Royalties, 
occasionally outright purchase. Thomas N. Hinds. 

Hoeber (Paul B.), Inc., 76 5th Ave., New York. (50 titles 
yearly.) Medical works. 

Holt (Henry) & Company, 1 Park Ave., New York. 
(100 titles yearly.) Novels—all types. Juveniles. Non- 
fiction—humorous and serious, business. Poetry. High- 
school and college textbooks. Royalties. Richard Thorn- 
ton, college department; Horace G. Butler, high school 
department; Herschel Brickell, miscellaneous. 

Home Correspondence School, Springfield, Mass. Voca- 
tional books. Royalties. J. Berg Esenwein. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston. (200 titles 
yearly.) Novels—all types. Non-fiction—serious and reli- 
gious. Textbooks, technical works, classical collections, 
reference works. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, ages 5 
Royalties. Ferris Greenslet; juvemles, Mary R. 

alsh. 


Inman (Maurice), Inc., 71 W. 45th St., New York. 
Reprints of rare books, standard works. 

International Publishers Co., 381 4th Ave., New York. 
(20 titles yearly.) Novels—sociological and problem. Trans- 
lations. Non-fiction, adult—biography, history, philosophy, 
politics, sociology, education, religion. Textbooks. Short- 
story collections. Royalties. 

International Textbook Co., 1001 Wyoming Ave., Scran- 
ton, Pa. (100 titles yearly.) Technical and business text- 
books, technical works. Outright purchase. D. E. Carpen- 
ter, Vice-Pres. 


Jacobson Publishing Co., Inc., 61 E. llth St., New 
York. (12 titles up yearly.) Novels; love, romance, de- 
tective, mystery, fast movement (over 60,000). Royal- 
ties. Jonathon Edwards. 

Jewish Publication Society of America, 219 N. Broad 
St., Philadelphia. Jewish subjects generally. Novels; non- 
fiction, adult and juvenile; textbooks; volumes of short- 
stories, poetry, plays; translations. Juveniles; fairy tales. 
Royalties or outright purchase. Prof. Isaac Husik, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Johns Hopkins Press, Gilman Hall, Homewood, Balti- 
more, Md. (30 titles yearly.) Scientific, history, practical 
science, political economy, medicine, general books. Does 
not solicit manuscripts. Royalties or author’s expense. 
Johnson Publishing Co., 8-10 S. Sth St., Richmond, 
Va. Sckool and college textbooks. Royalties. 

Jones (Marshall) Co., Inc., 212 Summer St., Boston. (10 
to 20 titles yearly.) Distinctive books in all fields, em- 
phasis on textbooks, supplementary readers and books 
that appeal to a special market. Novels, juvenile fic- 
tion and non-fiction, 8 years up; fairy tales. Royalties, oc- 
casionally author’s expense. 

Judson Press (The), 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
(40 to 60 titles yearly.) Religious, religious educational 
works, adult and juvenile; some fiction adapted to chil- 
dren, occasionally adults; fairy tales. Royalties, pur- 
chase, sometimes author’s expense. Mitchell Bronk, D.D 

Judy Publishing Co., 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago. Dog 
books, general works. Not in market for MSS. Royal- 
ties. Will Judy. 


Kenedy (P. J.) & Sons, 12 Barclay St., New York. (20 
titles yearly.) Novels (80,000). Juveniles (50,000). Catholic 
religious works. Royalties or outright purchase. 

Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. (5 to 10 titles year- 
ly.) Visual instruction books. Royalties. G. E. Hamilton. 

King (Alfred H.), Inc., 432 4th Ave., New York. (20 
to 25 titles yearly.) Novels—modern, sex, adventure, mys- 
tery, Western (60,000 to 120,000). Non-fiction, travel, so- 
ciology, popular science; possibly translations. Royal- 
ties. Harold Strauss. 

Knopf (Alfred A.), Inc., 730 Sth Ave., New York. (160 
titles yearly.) Novels—high literary quality, all types. 
Non-fiction—all types. books, short-story 
collections, verse, translations. Juveniles. Royalties. 


Laidlaw Brothers, 320 FE. 21st St., Chicago; 36 W. 24th 
St., New York. (30-50 titles yearly.) Children’s books, 
picture books, all ages up to high school. Adult non- 
fiction. Royalties. E. E. Keener, education dept.; F. D. 
Knapp, trade dept.; Lois Donaldson, children’s books. 

Lauriat (Charles E.) Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 
Specializes in nautical books, facts, not fiction. 

Lawyers Cooperative Publishing Co. (The), Aqueduct 
Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. (50 to 100 titles yearly.) Law 
books prepared by staff. 


The Author & Journalist 


Lea & Febiger, 600 S. Washington Sq., Philadelphia. 
(20 titles yearly.) Medical, dental, pharmaceutical, nurs- 
ing, agricultural, general scientific books. Royalties. 

Lippincott (J. B.) Company, E. Washington Sq., 
Philadelphia. (125 titles yearly.) Novels (75,000 to 80,000), 
all types. Juveniles (50,000 to 75,000)—12 to 16 years; rarely 
fairy tales. Non-fiction—adult and juvenile, all types. 
Textbooks. Specializes in biography, history, art, fiction, 
educational and medical works. Rarely poetry or essays. 
Royalties; occasional outright purchase. J. Jefferson 
Jones. 

Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston. (80 titles 
yearly.) Novels, high literary standard (60,000 up). Juve- 
nile fiction and non-fiction (1500 to 100,000), all ages; 
fairy tales. Non-fiction, adult—inspiration biography, 
travel, drama, home economics, psychology. Textbooks, 
3-act produced plays; legal works. Royalties. Occasional 
purchase General literature, Herbert T. Jenkins; ju- 
venile, Miss Lucille Gulliver; school books, James R. Mc- 
Donald; legal, Arthur Duhig. 

Liveright (Horace), 31 W. 47th St., New York. (120 
titles yearly.) Novels, satirical, humorous, historical, etc., 
(up to 150,000). Non-fiction—biography, autobiography, 
travel, classics, etc., (up to 200,000). Few volumes of poetry, 
plays, short-stories. Royalties. T. R. Smith. 

Long (Ray) and Richard R. Smith, Inc., 12 E. 41st St., 
New York. Novels. non-fiction, textbooks, short-stories, 
poetry, plays, translations. Juvenile fiction and non-fic- 
tion. Royalties. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 55 5th Ave., New York. (200 
to 300 titles yearly.) Novels—all types. Juveniles, 6 to 18 
years; historical, present-day or fairy tales. Textbooks. 
Non-fiction—biography, science, philosophy, travel, es- 
says, technical and reference books. Plays. (3-act com- 
edies, 10 or 12 characters). Reprints. Royalties, some- 
times outright purchase. Submit general MSS. to F. E. 
Hill; college textbooks to A. Walker; elementary text- 
books to William R. Crowley; plays to Play Dept.; ju- 
venies to Bertha L. Gunterman. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 275 Congress St., Boston. 
(20 titles yearly.) Juveniles (25,000 to 100,000). Novels (up 
to 100,000). Non-fiction—serious works. Short-story collec- 
tions. Royalties or outright purchase. W. F. Gregory. 

Lutheran Literary Board, Burlington, Iowa. (12 titles 
yearly.) Religious and scientific books, apologetics. In- 
dependentally or author’s expense. Dr. R. Newmann, Box 
573, Burlington, Ta. 

Lyons & Carnahan, 221 E. 20th St., Chicago. (15 titles 
yearly.) Textbooks; reading books. Royal- 
ties or outright purchase. J. W. Carnahan. 


Macaulay Co. (The), 381 4th Ave., New York. (50 titles 
yearly.) Novels. Juveniles. Biography; belles lettres; 
translations. Royalties, occasionally outright purchase. 

Macfadden Book Co., Inc., 1926 Broadway, New York. 
(12. titles yearly.) Novels; non-fiction, adult; technical 

ks, translations, encyclopedias, reprints. Royalties. 

Macmillan Co. (The), 60 Sth Ave., New York. (750 titles 
yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction, adult and juyenile—bio- 
graphies, economics, travel, scientific, religion, world prob- 
lems, technical. Textbooks. Verse, translations, classical 
collections. Juveniles, all ages; fairy tales. Royalties. 
Harold S. Latham, general books; Allen H. Nelson, text- 
books; J. N. Myers, medical; L. H. Titterton, religious; 
L. H. Seaman, juvenile; H. A. Stevenson, outdoor. 

Macrae Smith Company, 1712 Ludlow St., Philadelphia. 
(30 titles yearly.) Novels. Juveniles, all ages. Non-fiction, 
adult—biography, travel, nature, religion. Gift books. Roy- 
alties or outright purchase. Edward Shenton. 

McBride (Robert M.) & Co., 4 W. 16th St., New York. 
(100 titles yearly.) Novels—literary quality, popular appeal, 
adventure, detective, mystery. Juveniles, 8 to 18; rarely 
fairy tales. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile—biography, 
history, travel, mental science, art, architecture. Royalties. 
Richard B. Glaenzer. 

McClurg (A. C.) & Co., 333 E. Ontario St., Chicago. 
Novels—popular appeal, American settings. Non-fiction, 
adult—biography, history, popular science, handicraft, 
agriculture, sports. Specializes in Western books. Roy- 
alties. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 7th Ave., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult—science, agriculture, 
business, economics, engineering. Textbooks. Royalties. 

McKay (David) Company, 604 S. Washington Sa., Phil- 
adelphia. (30 titles yearly.) Juveniles—all ages. Scientific, 
business, technical books, classical collections, dictionaries, 
miscellany. Royalties—10 per cent of retail price. 

McLoughlin Brothers, 64 Park St., Springfield, Mass. 
(80 titles yearly.) Juveniles, all ages. Novelties. Special- 
izes in painting, toy, and linen books in color. Outright 
purchase or royalties. Edw. O. Clark, Jr. 


McVey (John Joseph), 1229 Arch St., Philadelphia. Edu- 
cational, technical books. Outright purchase. 
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Medical Art Agency, 191-27 113th Road, St. Albans, L. I, 
N. Y. Medical books, medical prints. Royalties, outright 
purchase, sometimes author’s expense. F. J. Rebman. 

Meigs Publishing Co., 805 Occidental Bidg., Indianapolis. 
(100 titles yearly.) Religious works, plays, pageants for 
special days. Royalties or outright purchase. P. A, 
Wood, Pres. 

Merrill (Charles E.) Company, 381 4th Ave., New York. 
(12 to 50 titles yearly.) Elementary and high school 
textbooks. Royalties or purchase. Edwin W. Fielder. 

Midwest Co. (The), 1645 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Occasional novels (100,000). Non-fiction, adult— 
biography, history, nature, essays, popular science. Plays, 
semi-technical works, gift books, compiled works. Prac- 
tical books on_ sports, hobbies, etc. Royalties. Edward 
Frank Allen. Prefers preliminary correspondence. 


Miller (Jesse Ray), 3526 University Ave., Los Angeles. 
(12 titles yearly.) Serious and educational books, sociology, 
social welfare work. Sociological novels. Spanish, Mexican, 
and Aztec folk-lore. Outright purchase or royalties. 

Minton, Balch & Co., 2 W. 45th St., New York. (30 
to 40 titles yearly.) Novels (60,000 to 90,000)—literary 
quality, with American settings. Non-fiction, adult— 
travel, politics. Juveniles. Royalties. 

alch. 


Missionary Education Movement, 150 5th Ave., New 
York. (25 titles yearly.) Mission and world friendship 
study books. Mission plays. Juvenile fiction and non- 
fiction, ages 6 to 18, on missions and world friendship. 
Seldom novels. Outright purchase or royalties. Franklin 
D. Cogswell. 

Modern Library, Inc., 20 E. 57th St., New York. (20 
titles yearly.) Reprints, anthologies. 

Mohawk Press, 350 Madison Ave., New York. (40 to 5 
titles yearly.) Novels—sociological, romantic, adventure, 
historical (75,000); non-fiction, all types but religious 
treatises. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, 6 years up; 
fairy tales. Royalties. Dorothy Waring. 

Morehouse Publishing Co. (The), 1801 Fond du Lac 
Ave., Milwaukee. (50 titles yearly.) Episcopal religious 
literature. Religious education. Gift books. Royalties, oc- 
casionally author’s expense. C. P. Morehouse. 

Morrow (William) & Co., Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York. 
(50 titles yearly.) Novels (80,000 to 120,000), literary and 
popular, mystery stories. Juvenile fiction, 7 years up. 
Non-fiction—biography, history, economics. Poetry. Roy- 
alties, outright purchase. Frances Phillips. 

Mosby (The C. V.) Co., 3523 Pine Blvd., St. Louis. (35 
titles yearly.) Medical, dental, pharmacy, nursing, psy- 
chology, surgery books, college texts on biology, chem- 
istry, bacteriology, health, psychology, etc. 10 per cent 
royalties, rarely author’s expense. Paul Knabe. 


National Publishing Co., 239 S. American St., Philadel- 
phia. Religious books, Bibles, Bible studies, biography, 
general works; juvenile non-fiction, preferably Bible sto- 
ries. Royalties, seldom outright purchase. John W. 
Clinger. 

Nelson (Thomas) & Sons, 381 4th Ave., New York. (35 
titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, all ages; 
fairy tales. Religious works, textbooks for supplementary 
reading, college textbooks, classical collections, diction- 
aries, encyclopedias. Royalties. 

Nervous & Mental Disease Pub. Co., 3617 10th St., N. 
W., Washington, D. Monographs on nervous and 
mental diseases. 10 per cent royalties. Wm. A. White, 
M.D., and Smith Ely Jelleffe, M.D. 

New Publishing Co., 527 S. Clark St., Chicago. (10 to 
15 titles yearly.) Mystical, occult works; general non- 
fiction; color juvenile books. Royalties, purchase, or au- 
thor’s expense. 

Newson & Company, 73 5th Ave., New York; 2500 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago. (6 titles yearly.) Textbooks, short-story 
collections, poetry, plays. Teachers’ books. Occasionally 
fairy tales. Royalties. 

New York Labor News Co., 45 Rose St., New York. 
Books on labor and allied subjects. 

Nichols (C. A.) Publishing Co., Springfield, Mass. His- 
torical and educational books. Standard works. 

Noble & Noble, 76 5th Ave., New York. (10 titles year- 
ly.) Non-fiction, adult and juvenile. Debates, dictionaries. 
Textbooks—English, ethics, geography, hygiene, history, 
Latin. Anthologies, business, reading, public speaking, 
teachers’ helps. Royalties; sometimes outright purchase. 
G. Clifford Noble, J. Kendrick Noble, Stanley R. Noble. 
Norton (W. W.) & Co., 70 5th Ave., New York. (40 
titles yearly.) Novels—not afraid of first or so-called 
“high-brow” novels. Non-fiction-—psychology, philosophy, 
etc. College textbooks. Elling Aanne- 
=_ . D. Herter Norton, Helen Lincoln, W. W. Nor- 
on. 


Oglethorpe University Press, Oglethorpe University, Ga. 
General publishers. Thornwell Jacobs. 
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Open Court Publishing Company, 337 E. Chicago Ave., 
Chicago. (1 to 12 titles yearly.) Philosophy, religion, tech- 
nical works. Outright purchase or author’s expense. Mrs. 
Mary Hegeler Carus. 

Orange Judd Publishing Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York. 
(15 titles yearly.) Agricultural, garden, handicraft works, 
textbooks. Royalties. 

Oxford Book Company, Inc., 111 5th Ave., New York. 
School textbooks. Royalties or outright purchase. 

Oxford University Press, 114 5th Ave., New York. (250 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction—biography, music, medicine. 
— classical collections, dictionaries, Bibles. Juve- 
niles. 


Page (L. C.) & Company, 53 Beacon St., Boston. (50 
titles yearly.) Novels (60,000 to 80,000)—literary quality, 
popular appeal, uplift. Juvenile fiction (50,000 to 70,000)— 
6 to 16 years. Non-fiction, adult—travel, handicraft, fine 
arts, music, inspirational, anthologies. Gift books—art, 
travel, music. Outright purchase or royalties. 

Paine Publishing Co., 40 E. 1st St., Dayton, O. (50 titles 
yearly.) Plays, entertainments, especially 3-act plays for 
high-schools, churches, clubs. Outright purchase. 

Pencil Points Press, Inc., 419 4th Ave., New York. 
Books on architecture and drawing. Royalties. 

Penn Publishing Co. (The), 925 Filbert S., Philadelphia. 
(30 to 40 titles yearly.) Novels (75,000 to 100,000) all types. 
Non-fiction—travel, biography, history, science, educa- 
tion, business, sports. Plays, entertainments. Juveniles, 
7 to 15 years (45,000 to 70,000); rarely fairy tales. Roy- 
alties. F. W. Shoemaker. 

Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston. (10 titles yearly.) 
Religious books. 

Pitman (Isaac) & Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Scientific, technical, arts and crafts, voca- 
tional, commercial, educational, business textbooks, tech- 
nical works. 10 per cent royalties. F. G. London. 

Platt & Munk Co. (The), Inc., 200 5th Ave., New York. 
(10 titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction, ages up to 12; educa- 
tional books. Outright purchase. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th Ave., New York. (50 titles 
yearly.) College textbooks—business finance, law. 

Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, (The West- 
minster Press), Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. Re- 
ligious textbooks. Rev. John T. Faris. 

Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. (15 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction—literary criticism, philosophy, 
science, etc. College textbooks. Novels; poetry, transla- 
tions. Royalties or author’s expense. Paul G. Tomlinson. 

Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Ill. (6 titles 
yearly.) Educational books for teachers and children. 

Pustet (F.) Company, Inc., 14 Barclay St., New York 
(10 titles yearly.) Roman Catholic religious books. 10 per 
cent royalties or author’s expense. 

Putnam’s (G. P.) Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (125 
to 150 titles yearly.) Novels, all kinds (60,000 to 80,000). 
Non-fiction—travel, science, biography, exploration, etc. 
College textbooks. Successful New York plays. Juvenile 
fiction and non-fiction 8 to 18 years; fairy tales. Roy- 
alties. Winfield Shiras. 


Rand McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. (20 
titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, all ages. 
Textbooks, poetry, gift books, translations, maps. Roy- 
alties, outright purchase, occasionally author’s expense. 
Miss F. M. Hammitt, textbook and special publications; 
B. B. Harvey, juvenile and general. 

Random House, Inc., 20 FE. 57th St., New York. (30 
titles yearly.) Limited editions only. 

Red Label Reprints, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York. Re- 
print religious books only. 

Reilly & Lee Co., 536 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago. (20-30 
titles yearly.) Novels—high literary quality, popular ap- 
peal. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile. Graduation, mem- 
ory books. Juvenile fiction; fairy tales. Royalties. Frank 
H. Pettee. 

Reilly (The Peter) Co., 133 N. Thirteenth St., Phila- 
delphia. (1 to 3 titles yearly.) Educational, medical, reli- 
gious (mostly Catholic) books. Author’s expense. 

Revell (Fleming H.) Co., 158 5th Ave., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Religious publications; considers fiction and 
juveniles. Royalties. Philip I ®oherts. 

Rimington & Hooper, 42 FE. 80th St., New York. (8 
titles yearly.) Limited editions—poetry, volumes of short- 
stories, plays, classical collections. Interested chiefly in 
modern versions of recognized American and European 
works. Royalties or outright purchase. Critchell Riming- 
ton. 

Rockwell (Thomas S.) Co., 209 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago. (60 titles yearly.) Novels, adult and juvenile non- 
fiction. No verse or fiction considered; query before sub- 
——* Royalties or outright purchase. Harley W. Mit- 
chell. 
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Ronald Press Co. (The), 15 E. 26th St., New York. (50 
titles yearly.) Law, science, sociology, psychology, edu- 
cation, business, technical engineering, industrial, aero- 
nautical textbooks. Royalties. 

Rowe (The H. M.) Co., 624 N. Gilmor St., Baltimore 
Md. Educational works, textbooks, reference works, book- 
keeping, typewriting, English, commercial arithmetic, 
etc. Royalties. Chas. G. Reigner. 

Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, Ill. (25 titles yearly.) 
School textbooks; juvenile fiction, ages 8 to 16, tec Pe 
for school use, fairy tales, informational non-fiction. Roy- 
alties, rarely outright purchase or part author’s expense. 
R. K. Row. 

Rudge (William Edward), Publisher, 475 5th Ave., New 
York. (25 titles yearly.) Non-fiction, technical works, 
compiled reference works, reprints in fine editions, fine 
arts, illustrated books. Royalties, possibly author’s ex- 
pense. Wm. S. Hall. 


Saalfield Publishing Co., Akron, O. (150 titles yearly.) 
Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, all ages (10,000 to 30,000) ; 
fairy tales. Outright purchase. A. L. Taylor. 

Sadlier (Wm. H.), Inc., 11 Park Place, New York. (35 
to 40 titles yearly.) Textbooks—history, geography, edu- 
cation. Royalties, outright purchase. F. X. Sadlier. 

Sanborn (Benj. H.) & Co., 221 E. 20th St., Chicago. 
(25 titles yearly.) Textbooks. Royalties, occasionally 
author’s expense. W. F. Young. 

Saunders (W. B.) Company, W. Washington Sq., Phila- 
delphia. (50 titles yearly.) Textbooks—medicine, surgery, 
veterinary, dentistry, nursing, science. Royalties. R. W. 
Greene. 

Schirmer (G.), Inc., 3 E. 43rd St., New York. Music 
and educational books on music. Royalties or outright 
purchase. 

Scientific Book Corporation, 15 E. 26th St., New York. 
(5 titles yearly.) Mechanical, scientific, industrial books; 
especially building. Royalties, outright purchase. Charles 
F. Lurcott. 

Scott Foresman & Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
(10 titles yearly.) Textbooks. Royalties. Gilbert W. Kelly. 
_Scribner’s (Charles) Sons, 597 Sth Ave., New York. (200 
titles yearly.) Novels (60,000 to 150,000). Juveniles (30,000 
to 80,000). Non-fiction, adult—serious, religious. Textbooks. 
Short-story collections. Verse. Royalties. 

Sears Publishing Co., Inc., 114 E. 32nd St., New York. 
(50 to 100 titles yearly.) Novels—all types. Non-fiction, 
all types. Juveniles, 3, 8, 14 yrs., fairy tales. Poetry, 
volumes of short-stories. Miscellaneous non-fiction. Roy- 
alties or outright purchase. H. M. Lorden. 


Shenandoah Publishing House, Inc., Strasburg, Va. (30 
titles yearly.) Histories, biographies, geneologies. Roy- 
alties, outright purchase, author’s expense. E. E. Keister. 

Shrewsbury Publishing Co., 5311 W. Lake St., Chicago. 
(6 titles yearly.) Entertainment books; gift books, grad- 
uation, guest, baby books. Juvenile fiction, 3 to 8 years; 
fairy tales. Outright purchase; royalties. C. Morton Hill. 

Silver, Burdett & Co., 39 Division St., Newark, N. J. 
(15 titles yearly.) Textbooks for high school and college. 
Royalties. Robert D. Williamson. 

Simmons-Boardman Pub. Co., 30 Church St., New York. 
(6 titles yearly.) Technical books on rail, marine, air 
transportation, management subjects. Royalties, occasion- 
ally outright purchase. E. W. Simmons. 

Simon and Schuster, Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York. 
(30 titles yearly.) Novels—high literary quality; excep- 
tional mystery and detective; first novels. Non-fiction, 
adult—biography, adventure, autobiography, games, nov- 
elty books. Translations. Royalties. Clifton Fadiman. 

Southern Publishing Co. (The), 601 Fourth Unit, Santa 
Fe Bldg., Dallas, Tex. (10 titles yearly.) School textbooks. 
Royalties. J. L. Gragg. 

Southwest Press (The), 1212 Allen Bldg., Dallas, ‘Tex. 
(15 titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult and juvenile; text- 

oks, volumes of poetry, short-stories, plays; trans- 
lations; fairy tales. P. L. Turner. Royalties. 


Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Cal. 
(25 titles yearly.) Text and reference books, scholarly 
works, all types except fiction, verse or plays. Royalties, 
occasionally author’s expense. Wm. H. Davis, editor. 


Stechert (G. E.) & Co., 31 E. 10th St., New York. 
Reprints of rare books. Foreign languages. 


Stokes (Frederick A.) Co., 443 4th Ave., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Novels—all types. Non-fiction, all types. 
Technical works, gift books, poetry, rarely collections 
of short-stories, plays; humor. Juvenile fiction and non- 
fiction, all ages. Welcomes new writers. Royalties or out- 
right purchase. H. W. Stokes. 


Sully (George) & Co., Inc., 114 E. 25th St., New York. 
(12 titles yearly.) Adult and juvenile non-fiction—bio- 
graphy, humor, travel, popular science. Royalties or out- 
right purchase. G. Leonard Sully. 
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Sunday School Board, Southern Baptist Convention, 
161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (20 titles yearly.) Re- 
ligious non-fiction, adult and juvenile; religious textbooks. 
Novels. Royalties. John L. Hill. 


United Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia. (12 titles yearly.) Juveniles. Sunday-school 
textbooks. 

University of California Press, Berkeley, Calif. (150 
scientific papers yearly.) Publishes mainly manuscripts 
of the faculty and graduate students. No payment. George 
Calhoun. 

University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 
(90 titles yearly.) Philosophy, law, philology, science, 
popular science, fine arts, politics, sociology, education, 
business, religion, textbooks. a religious books. 
Royalties or author’s expense. Gordon J. Laing. 

University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. (20 
titles yearly.) College textbooks, contributions to knowl- 
edge. Juvenile non-fiction. Translations. Royalty, sub- 
sidy, or author’s expense. M. S. Harding. 

University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
(15 to 25 titles yearly.) Non-fiction, all types, especially 
Southern history, biography. Royalties or author’s ex- 
pense. W. T. Couch. 

University of Oregon Press, Eugene, Ore. Textbooks, 
technical works. Manuscripts not invited. Eric W. Allen. 

University of Pennsylvania Press, 34 Walnut St., P’h'!- 
adelphia. (25 titles yearly.) 


Vanguard Press, 100 5th Ave., New York. Novels. Non- 
fiction, adult—biography, history, travel, popular science, 
music, politics. Reprints. Royalties. James Henle. 

Van Nostrand (D.) & Co., 8 Warren St., New York. 
(30 titles yearly.) College textbooks, business, engineer- 
ing, scientific, technology. M. Crane. 

Viking Press, Inc., (The), 18 E. 48th St., New York. 
(50 titles yearly.) Novels—high literary standard. Non- 
fiction, adult, all types. Occasional verse, collections of 
short-stories. Royalties. 

Volland (The P. F.) Co., Joliet, Ill., (15 titles yearly.) 
Juvenile picture books up to 10 years; not over 20,00 
words; older children’s books, 12 to 16, 60,000 words: fairy 
tales. Non-fiction—things to do, books of semi-technical 
nature. Painting books, cut-out novelties. Compilations of 
inspirational verse. Greeting cards, calendars, games. 
Royalties or outright purchase. Margaret T. Raymond. 


Wagener (Harr) Publishing Co., 112 Hearst Bldg., Sin 
Francisco. (15 titles yearly.) Textbooks. Juvenile fiction, 
ages 8 to 12; non-fiction, 5 to 18. Royalties or author’s 
expense. Harr Wagner. 

Wahr (George), Ann Arbor, Mich. Educational and tech- 
nical books. Royalties. 

Warne (Frederick) & Co., 381 4th Ave., New York. 
Juveniles; adult non-fiction. Royalties. 

Warwick & York, 10 E. Centre St., Baltimore, Md. 
Scientific books, education, psychology. 

Washburn (Ives), Inc., 119 W. 57th St., New York. 
(25 titles yearly.) Novels. Serious works, memoirs. Juve- 
niles. Royalties. Ives Washburn, Pres. 

Washburn & Thomas, P. O. Box 131, Cambridge, Mass. 
(8 titles yearly.) Non-fiction—biography, essays, travel, 
etc. Poetry, gift books. Royalties, or outright purchase. 


David W. Bailey. 
Watt (G. Howard), 1819 Broadway, New York. (1! 
titles yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, adult and juvenile. 


Royalties. G. Howard Watt. 

Wayside Press, Topsfield, Mass. (4 titles yearly.) Books 
on art and history, limited editions. Outright purchase. 
George Francis Dow. 

Webb Book Publishing Co., 55-79 E. 10th St., St. Paul, 
Minn. Agricultural, home economics, vocational, indus- 
trial textbooks. Royalties. 

Werner (E. S.) & Co., 701 7th Ave., Belmar, N. J. 
Not buying MSS. at present. Mrs. M. S. T. Werner. 

West Publishing Co., 52 N. 3rd St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Law books. 

Westermann (B.) Co., Inc., 13 W. 46th St., New York. 
(12 titles yearly.) Technical, educational works. ; 

Westminster Press (The), Philadelphia. See Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education. 

Wheeler Publishing Co., 2831 S. Park Way, Chicago. 
Elementary textbooks, especially readers, ages 6 to 
Royalties. H. E. Wheeler. 

Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (Trad: 
division of McGraw-Hill Book Co.) Non-fiction in fie'ds 
of non-technical science, economics, serious biography, 
SS a etc. Prefers query in advance. Royalties. Guy 

olt. 
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Whitman (Albert) & Co., 323 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 
(10 to 20 titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction, ages 6 to 16; no 
fairy tales. Outright purchase. Eleanore Gould. 

Wilde (W. A.) Company, 131 Clarendon St., Boston. 
(10 titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction (40,000 to 50,000); semi- 
educational or semi-supplementary reading; non-fiction, 
adult and juvenile—history, travel, inspirational, relig- 
ious, gift books. Royalties. 

Wiley (John) & Sons, Inc., 432 4th Ave., New York. 
(80 titles yearly.) Technical books; sociology, engineering, 
business, etc. Royalties. 

Willett, Clark & Colby, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(10 titles yearly.) Religious novels (over 50,000), any type. 
Distinctive non-fiction, preferably religious. Poetry. Roy- 
alties. Thomas Curtis Clark, Robert L. Willett. 
Williams & Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal and Guilford Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. (30 titles yearly.) Research works—sci- 
ence, agriculture, education, medicine, biology, bacter- 
iology, chemistry, psychology, nature. Royalties. E. F. 
Williams. 

Wilson (H. W.) Co., 950 University Ave., New York 
(35 titles gee Bibliographical works for libraries and 
booksellers; reference books for debaters. Royalties. H. 
W. Wilson. 

Winston (John C.) Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia. (75 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult and juvenile—all typ : 
Textbooks; religious works. Poetry, gift books, games. 
W. D. Lewis. 

Wise (Wm. H.) & Co., 50 W. 47th St., New York. 
Educational classics, standard modern sets. 

Woman’s Press (The), 600 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Educational and religious volumes growing out of Y. W. 
C. A. organization. Royalties, occasional outright pur- 
chase. Rhoda E. McCulloch. 

Wood (Wm.) & Co., 156 5th Ave., New York. (20 titles 
yearly.) Medical books. Royalties. 

World Book Company, 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers, N. 
Y. (40 titles as School and college textbooks. Roy- 
alties. Caspar W. Hodgson. 

World Syndicate Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th_St., 
Cleveland, O. Bibles, dictionaries, reprint fiction. Buys 
original MSS. for juvenile and adult fiction books. Fair 
tales, girls’ books, ages 12 to 18, boys’ series dealing wit 
airplane travel, sports. Outright purchase. Miss L. Cahen. 


Yale University Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 
(60 titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult—biography, history, 
economics, government, sociology, art, literature, religion, 
science. College textbooks, technical works. Occasional 
volumes of poetry, gift books. Juvenile educational non- 
fiction. Royalties, occasionally outright purchase or 
author’s expense. Malcolm W. Davis. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THe Crart or THE Critic. By J. Stephenson 
Smith. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York. $3.00. 


This volume is presented as a manual of tech- 
nique and information for the reviewer. It deals 
instructively and amusingly with such topics as 
book reviewing, play and music criticism, and the 
craft of the critic in general. Further, it analyzes 
in great detail the various literary forms—biog- 
raphy, poetry, various types of novel, various 
forms of drama, etc. In fact, it actually reviews 
a vast number of prose and dramatic works. The 
author is associate professor of English in the 
University of Oregon. 


PracticAL ENGLIsH Composition, by Easley S. 

Jones. Century Co., $2.35. 

A terse, vivid treatment of the fundamental 
principles of rhetoric, with handy perforated exer- 
cise sheets for drill and tests. Introduces a new 
direct method of teaching composition, emphasiz- 
ing right forms by presenting faulty sentences 
with corrections marked clearly on them in script. 
Writers who experience difficulty in revising their 
own work will find it extremely suggestive. The 
author has had wide experience in teaching 
English. 
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Typing—Revision—Verse Criticism 

Typing ; correction of minor errors; careful punctua- 
tion and paragraphing; one carbon. 50 cents per 1000 
words. Poems, 1 cent a line. Grammatical revision of 
prose, 50 cents per 1000 words; verse criticism, 3 cents 


a line. 
AGNES C. HOLM 
(Author of “Paragraphing for Suspense,” “Evolution of 
a Poem,” etc.) 


1711-A Spring Street Racine, Wis. 


“COMPLETE SERVICE FOR WRITERS” 


Criticism—Revision — Typing — Writers’ Supplies 
Text-Books for Writers, Sales Service—Collaboration 
When Warranted 
STAFF OF SUCCESSFUL WRITERS 

sk for Catalogue 


UNITED SPECIALISTS, INC. 
995-J East Rich Columbus, Ohio 


ELIABLE SALES SERVICE 


An Important Department of 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


WHEN YOU PLACE your stories in the 
hands of an authors’ agency for sale, 
your principal concern is reliability. You 
desire, above all things, to be certain: 


(1) That manuscripts will be intelligently marketed. 

(2) That they will be submitted persistently and not 
allowed to gather dust on a shelf. 

(3) That reports and remittances for work sold will be 
prompt to the minute. 

These factors are assured to clients of The Author & 
Journalist Manuscript Sales Agency. In the first place, 
all manuscripts are carefully considered by competent 
members of the editorial staff—men of long experience in 
writing and marketing literary material. We have no 
magic formula which will enable us to place unsalable 
work. We do, however, guarantee honest, intelligent ef- 
fort to selling manuscripts accepted for that purpose. 

If your manuscript does not impress us as a good sales 
possibility, it is returned with an opinion which briefly 
and frankly points out why we cannot undertake to 
handle it. 

If its chances of sale are considered good, the author is 
immediately notified, and the manuscript is submitted to 
the logical markets without delay. 

IN CASE OF SALE, our commission is 10 per cent of 
the price received, minimum commission, $4.00. 

A READING FEE is required for considering manu- 
scripts. This fee is $1.00 for the first thousand words in 
EACH manuscript, 25 cents for each additional thousand 
words. The reading fee is waived after we have sold a 
fair amount of the author’s work. 

The Agency does not market photoplays, jokes, verse, 
forlorn hopes or other material of limited appeal. G 
fiction and articles are eagerly sought. 

In submitting manuscripts state where they have been 
previously offered. Return postage should be enclosed. 


THE A. & J. MANUSCRIPT SALES AGENCY 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
Send for free leaflet, WHAT EDITORS WANT 


HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE Jalkies? 


A NEW FIELD FOR WRITERS 


I HAVE SOLD ANOTHER ORIGINAL 

Screen Story. 
This is the PROOF that I DO SELL for my clients. 
For 11 years I have been successfully SELLING and help- 
ing my clients perfect their stories. 
The opportunity for writers with unusual and clever ideas 
has never been better, be the writers known or unknown. 
If you want to realize the benefits of this profitable mar- 
ket, secure the help an accredited agent can give you. 
Write for FREE information. 

ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Authors’ Representative 
423 Hollywood Security Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES | 


Popular Publications, Inc., 205 E. Forty-second 
Street, New York, send the following statement 
of requirements for their two new magazines. 
“Underworld Romances is in the market for a 
new type of romance fiction—clean stories of 
love and adventure in the world of crime. These 
yarns must be fast-moving, tense dramas, with 
well built-up suspense and plenty of excitement 
throughout. The main interest must be romance. 
The action must be motivated by love. The chief 
characters do not necessarily have to be of the 
underworld, but the setting must be the crime 
world. The heroines must be strong characters— 
girls who do things—girls who live dangerous 
lives. The magazine is not in the market for 
sloppy, sentimental love stories or any straight 
sexy stuff. The regulation gun moll and bootleg 
gang plot is also out. As to length: the shorts 
should run from 4000 to 8000 words and novel- 
ettes up to 14,000. Payment is at 1 cent a word 
and up, on acceptance. Jean Mithoefer is editor.” 
Dime Detective Magazine “will go in for straight- 
line detective stories,” writes Harry Steeger, edi- 
tor, “preferably novelettes between 10,000 and 15,- 
000 words in length, though it will also have 
short-stories of around 5000 words. The stories 
must contain an adequate amount of action and 
mystery, although the action element need not be 
so heavily stressed as in our Detective Action Sto- 
ries. We will not accept out-and-out deductive 
stories, preferring the clews to be worked out 
through the process of action rather than through 
the process of deduction. Also, we don’t care 
for the old-time detective story which begins with 
the murder already committed and and lists cate- 
gorically the clews from A to Z. Rather, we pre- 
fer to have the murder mysteriously committed 
before the eyes of the reader.” The magazine 
will pay rates of 1 cent a word and up on ac- 
ceptance. 


Battle Stories, 529 S. Seventh Street, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., is susceptible to a bombardment of 
thrilling short-stories, writes D. E. Lurton, asso- 
ciate editor. “Five thousand words is now an 
ideal length, and a number of even shorter length 
stories will be purchased. The magazine is well 
stocked on novelettes. Dramatized, thrilling true 
stories of heroic exploits are used, as well as 
fiction. All stories must be on the World War 
fronts in any locale where there was fighting with 
the enemy on land or sea or in the air. The rate of 
payment is 1% cents a word minimum, with a 
check or rejection within ten days.” 


Young Israel has moved from 11 West Forty- 
second Street, to 3 East Sixty-fifth Street, New 
York. 


Radio Station KOIL, owned by the Mona Mo- 
tor Oil Company, Omaha, Nebr., “through the 
medium of the Hilltop Playhouse, will present 
during the coming season only original radio plays 
which have never been produced before,” writes 
Max Vinsonhaler, director of dramatics. “We are 
in the market for radio sketches built to run 
from twenty-five to thirty minutes, with a cast 
of from three to five characters. Keep within 
this limitation and remember to keep away from 
sound effects as much as possible. Characters 
must be well drawn and easily characterized by 
voice. Dialogue should be well-rounded and kept 
at an interesting pitch. Keep in mind that the 
purpose is to entertain. If possible, we will re- 
turn material which we cannot use with a criti- 
cism of why it is unavailable. New writers are 
urged to send us their material. When sending 
manuscripts, give price for complete sale, roy- 
alty for one and two performances, and definite 
guarantee that the sketch has not been done on 
the stage or over the air before.” Address Max 
Vinsonhaler, care of the Brandeis Studios, KOIL, 
Omaha. 

Liberty announces an increase in the price to 
be paid for its weekly short short-stories. Un- 
der the new scheme, the prices will range from 
$100 to $500 each, instead of a flat $100 as here- 
tofore. The length limit has been raised slight- 
ly, the maximum being 2000 words, but shorter 
lengths are preferred. All rights to accepted sto- 
ries are to become the property of Liberty, but 
any possible proceeds from book, picture, or dra- 
matic rights will be divided with the authors on 
a 50-50 basis. No manuscripts returned unless 
accompanied by stamped and addressed envelope. 
Address Short Short-Stories, Liberty Weekly, 1926 
Broadway, New York. 

Popular Fiction Magazine, 537 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, has replaced Man Stories, pub- 
lished by Metropolitan Publishers. The other 
magazine of this group, Two Gun Stories, will 
be discontinued with the December issue. Samuel 
Bierman, editor of Popular Fiction Magazine, 
writes that for the new magazine general types 
of adventure story will be used, in short-story 
and novelette lengths up to 20,000 words. Pay- 
ment is on publication at 1 cent per word. 


The Crescent Publishing Company, which is- 
sued Westland Love Magazine and Lively Stories 
at 71 W. Forty-fifth Street, New York, appa: 2nt- 
ly has gone out of business, leaving a large num- 
ber of authors “holding the sack” with unpaid 
accounts or unreturned manuscripts. Efforts to 
locate Miss Rose Shipman, editor, have brought 
the response recently, “Left—no address.” 
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IF WISHES WERE SALES-BUT THEY ARE NOT! 


(A Message to Those Who Have Stories to Sell) 
OU want to SELL those stories. If you are selling only a part of your output, or mak- 


ing no sales at all, then you need help. 


Who could be better qualified to assist with 


your problems than an AGENT OF WIDE EXPERIENCE, A CRITIC WHOM CLIENTS 
RATE VERY HIGHLY, AND AN AUTHOR OF MORE THAN 125 STORIES PUB- 


LISHED IN OVER 25 MAGAZINES? 


You need personalized, specialized, capable guidance, and that is the kind my service 
presumes to offer. I deal with YOUR OWN PROBLEMS in a competent, conscientious 
manner. Here is what my service embraces—for one small charge, which is REFUNDED 


on salable material: 


(1). Sale of short and long fiction and articles for 10% commission. (See box.) | 
(2). If only nominal revision is required to make a story salable, I offer to revise it, if warranted, 


ae further charge. 


Thorough criticism of faulty stories. These criticisms tell plainly and specifically what makes 
the story weak in sales appeal. They go to the basis of the trouble, and often point out a remedy. 


(S 


ee 
(4). Collaboration on unusual stories arranged, on a 50-50 basis. 


criticism.”’—W. R. M. (Alaska.) 


HERE’S HOW! 
(Reports from far and near—Originals on file) 
“Many thanks for the check for my story.”—R. M. R. (U. S. A.) 
“Your very encouraging and frank letter came yesterday. I am so happy with your criticism. 
The help you gave me surpasses my anticipation.””—M. A. (Canada.) 
“I am well satisfied with the way you handled my last story. I have long felt the need of such 


Handling Charge—(less than for good typing!): MSS. up to 3,000 words, $1.00; over that, 30c per 1,000 


words—plus carrying postage. 


EVERY CENT of this is refunded on salable material, the only charge on which is the commission. 


This makes the charge extremely fair. 


Find out if YOUR stories possess SALES APPEAL—and, if not, why not! Reports are speedy! 
CHARLES P. GORDON, Box AJ-148, Dante, Virginia 


(Author of more than 125 stories in over 25 magazines in U. S., Canada.) 


TRADE JOURNAL PRESS BUREAU 


Group of well-known trade paper editors offer advice 
and services to writers aspiring to this profitable field. 
Criticism and market suggestions, $1.00 per thousand 
words. Rewriting in accordance with particular market 
demands, $3.00 per 1000 words. 

TRADE JOURNAL PRESS BUREAU 


Room 601, 727 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


SONG POEM OR MELODY WRITERS! 


One of America’s popular limelight song 
writers offers you an outstanding bona fide 
proposition. Be convinced now. Four of his 
popular songs alone sold over A HALF MILLION 
phonograph records. Write today to 
RAY HIBBELER, D187X, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., 

Chicago, II]. 


Genius is not easily recognizable. 
Why wait years for public accep- 
tance when your efforts, properly 
directed, will reap a harvest af fin- 
ancial returns commensurate with 
your ability? 

For the writer Advertising offers 
unlimited possibilities. 


New Home Study course in Modern 
Advertising enables you to turn 
your ability into money. 


Without obligation learn about the 
Highway to Financial Independence. 


Write 


ADVERTISING 


Wesley Temple 


WRITE FOR MONEY 


THE METROPOLITAN INSTITUTE OF 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


EROS BOOKPLATES 


ULTRA MODERN — VERY DIFFERENT 


These are expensive WOOD and LINOLEUM 
Cut prints, two-tone or color effects 


BEAUTIFUL —VIRILE— STIMULATING 


Identify your books by pasting EROS EX 
LIBRIS inside covers. 


_ Special for small library owners, 25 for $1.25; 
includes printing of name at bottom. Send 10c 
for large, colorful samples. 


EROS BOOKPLATES 
Dept. X84, 1909 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NORTHWESTERN KANSAS TYPIST 


Let an experienced typist prepare your manuscript 
in the form approved by editors. Fast and efficient 
service. Proofread—100% accurate. Rates 40c per 1000 
words (typed or handwritten); Poems 1c a line. Minor 
errors corrected and carbon copy free. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. 
E. F. OVERSTREET 
Hill City, Kansas. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Let me type your manuscripts, and arrange them 
in the correct technical form which editors require. 
Prompt service, and neat and accurate work guaran- 
teed. 25 cents per thousand words. Poetry 2 cents a 
line. Minor corrections free. Markets suggested. 


RUBY DENTON 
33214 Rennie Avenue, Venice, California 
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Triple-X Western, 529 S. Seventh Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn., “in common with virtually all 
magazines, has been drawing heavily on its re- 
serve supply of manuscripts for several months,” 
writes D. E. Lurton, associate editor. ‘Now, 
however, the reserve supply of yarns is complete- 
ly exhausted, and new stories have never had a 
better chance of drawing checks. “The price of 
Triple-X Western was recently cut to 20 cents, 
and the size reduced somewhat. These changes 
have put the rate of 144 cents a word, assured 
for accepted manuscripts and paid on the dot. The 
Fawcett policy of a rejection or cash in ten days 
still applies. Because of the shorter book, the 
demand is greater for short yarns; 3000 to 6500 
words being preferred lengths. Novelettes and 
truly outstanding serials will be required. The 
staff is insisting more than ever before that sto- 
ries must be outstanding—not just the hackeneyed 
old Western. The hero should be youthful, and 
the plot credible without excessive blood-letting. 
Put in some logical surprises and intriguing shifts 
that will hold the reader. Get away to a fast 
start and hold it. A dominant, daring cowboy 
should be involved in swift-moving events of 
desperate importance to his success in reaching 
his objective. The setting preferred is on a 
ranch, the time of the story neither modern nor 
ancient—roughly half way between the present 
and the Indian days, presumably when the cattle 
business was in its prime, fences were few and 
far between, and Judge Colt was actively in com- 
mand. There are no hard-and-fast taboos, but 
it is well to avoid the threadbare saloon brawls, 
trick canyons, ambush openings, and the innocent 
man blamed. Triple-X Western today offers a 
wide-open field with no favorites. The story is 
the major consideration—everything else is de- 
cidedly secondary.” 

Popular Science Monthly, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, Raymond J. Brown, editor, in a special 
bulletin to contributors, says: “We need immedi- 
ately plenty of material for our winter numbers— 
shorts with photos, new inventions, tools, house- 
hold devices, automobile accessories, etc. Photos 
and brief articles describing scientific discoveries, 
in laboratory or field. Photos of spectacular or 
curious developments in science or mechanics. 
Kinks—ingenius labor or time saving hints for 
mechanics, handy men, car owners and radio fans. 
Send us all you can! We act on contributions at 
once and pay the best rates in our field.” 


The Shadow Detective Monthly, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, a new Street & Smith maga- 
zine edited by Lon Murray, offers a market for 
short-stories ranging from 2000 to 5000 words. 
The requirements are for vivid, exciting, action- 
type crime-detective yarns. Payment is at 1 cent 
a word on acceptance. 


Harpers Bazaar, 572 Madison Avenue, New 
York, does not encourage general contributions. 
It uses principally fashion material prepared by the 
staff, occasionally buys light and humorous articles 
on social phases. The editors write, “Emphatically, 
we are overstocked with verse.” 


The Author & Journalist 


Real Detective, 1050 N. La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, after having been out of the market for 
fiction for several months, and using only true 
crime material, has returned to its former policy 
of using both fiction and true stories. Edwin 
Baird, editor, writes: “We are now in the mar- 
ket for good detective fiction of all lengths un- 
der 35,000 words, as well as for stirring true 
stories of crime, police, and detective work. We 
will be glad to examine detective-mystery short- 
stories in lengths from 1000 to 6000 words, novy- 
elettes of 15,000 to 20,000 words, and serials of 
25,000 to 35,000 words. True crime stories may 
run from 1000 to 25,000 words; they should be 
well illustrated by photos. We are no longer 
in the market for exposes. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance at from 1 to 2 cents a word.” 


The Parents’ Magazine, formerly at 255 Fourth 
Avenue, is now located at 114 E. Thirty-second 
Street, New York. It is overstocked on all types 
of material except jokes, recipes, Pointers for 
Parents, Parental Problems, and P. T. A_ prob- 
lems. For such material, $1 and $2 per contribu- 
tion is paid, material ordinarily not returned. 


Mail addressed to National Health and Drugless 
Age, a new health magazine announced at 29] 
Geary Street, San Francisco, is returned un- 
claimed. 

David C. Cook, Jr., editor of the David C. 
Cook Publishing Company periodicals, writes: 
“We are constantly receiving manuscripts ad- 
dressed simply to our Editorial Department, or to 
the David C. Cook Publishing Company. Often 
a letter is enclosed asking us to give the manu- 
script to the publication for which it seems best 
adapted. We issue such a large number of story 
papers and lesson helps that it is impractical for 
us to read a manuscript first in order to deter- 
mine for which publication it is suitable. Usually 
a manuscript submitted without any particu- 
lar publication in mind is found unsuitable for 
any one of them. For these reasons, we are re- 
turning manuscripts not addressed to any particu- 
lar publication, without reading, but are sending 
a copy of our periodical prospectus, describing 
our different publications. After the writer has 
studied this prospectus, he may submit a story 
or article to the publication for which he thinks 
it adapted, or may write to that publication for 
specimen copies and further particulars. We sug- 
gest the following plans: (1) Writers who wish 
to become acquainted with all the periodicals for 
which we purchase manuscript should ask for our 
general prospectus; then, after examination of 
this, send to the publication in which they are 
especially interested for further information and 
specimen copies. (2) Writers who are interested 
in our Sunday-school methods publications, ask 
for prospectus, samples, and particulars about 
methods articles. (3) Writers who are inter- 
ested in story papers, ask for our leaflet of story 
paper instructions to writers and specimen copies. 
Address inquiries (but no manuscripts) to Edito- 
rial Department (Inquiry), David C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Company, Elgin, II. 
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The Author & Journalist's 


TRAI N | N “Practical Fiction Writing” 
THAT PAYS. 


Sct 1916 The Author & Journalist has been giv- 
ing reliable service to writers. It has never broken faith, is dedi- 
cated to the good will of all those who call upon it for help. 


Through its creative writing school, The Simplified Training 
Course, it has established a record of honest service, of accom- 
plishment in training writers, of absolute reliability that has made 
the S. T. C. the unquestioned leader in its field. 


PRACTICAL FICTION WRITING is the course of training 
that has been guiding men and women for successful magazine 
fiction writing since its inception. The training is constantly re- 
vised to keep it abreast of today's requirements. 


Your guarantees of more than your money's worth are the 
following: The Simplified Training Course's record of having 
trained more successful writers than any other system of train- 


ing; privilege of testing ~ FILL OUT COUPON BELOW 
tral . + : - 
raining af our expense: 


sional, personal, authoritative 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S 


training through criticisms of 
your own original stories, plots, 
etc. 


We have prepared an ex- 
cellent booklet for interested 
persons, ‘The Way Past the 
Editor," a copy of which will 
gladly be sent you on request. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 

Without placing me under any obligation, 
please send me "The Way Past the Editor’ and 


information about your training in Practical Fic- 
tion Writing. 


Name 


Address. 


Cty and State___ 
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Dell Publishing Company, 100 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, announces the launching of a new 
detective magazine of the real crime type. The 
title is not yet ready for release, but A. H. Bittner 
(also editor of War Stories and Western Ro- 
mances), who will be editor, sends the following 
note: “Material wanted: well-told accounts of 
actual crimes and their solution; all the action 
and suspense of a fiction detective yarn, plus the 
authentic ring and ‘inside dope’ flavor of a first- 
person narrative by a police official or newspaper 
reporter. Photographs are especially desirable. 
This is an opportunity for men who can do this 
type of work to get in on the ground floor. Write 
to me before starting anything for this market, 
however.” 

Thrilling Detective, 570 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, a new magazine edited by N. L. Pines, edi- 
tor of College Life, does not desire submitted ma- 
terial at present, all its needs being covered for 
the time being. The same situation presumably 
applies to the companion new magazines of this 
group, Thrilling Love and Thrilling Adventures. 


The Board of Education of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A., 420 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, announces that plans for its 
new illustrated paper, Junior Trails, have been 
dropped, owing to the financial depression. It is 
hoped that the magazine may be launched at a 
later date. 

The Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, II1., 
writes that it is urgently in need of short relig- 
ious stories for its Sunday School papers. Mate- 
rial should be submitted to the individual editors, 
as follows: The Little Folks, for children from 
5 to 8 years old; address Mrs. Edith Cling Palm, 
editor, Hecter, Minn. The Olive Leaf, for chil- 
dren 8 to 12 years old; address Rev. John Helmer 
Olson, editor, 3309 Seminary Avenue, Chicago. 
The Young People, for children 11 to 16 years 
old; address Dr. Geo. A. Fahlund, editor, 533 
Crescent, N. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. Payment 
is at rates up to % cent a word, on publication. 
The company also issues juvenile book manu- 
scripts. These should be submitted to J. G. 
Youngquist, manager, at Rock Island, IIl. 

Calgary Eye-Opener, 602 McKee Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn., offers a market for “risque, 
hot humor, but safe.” Both “he and she” and 150 
to 200-word yarn types are acceptable. “Tall 
yarns” are used. In the line of verse, funny, ab- 
surd, emotional dramatic, and risque poems are 
used up to forty-eight lines in length. The edi- 
tors specify “no prison poetry, no puns, no 
jingles rhyming on a name.” Only original ma- 
terial is purchased. Payment is on acceptance at 
$1 to $5 each for gags, jokes, epigrams, and 
humorous yarns; 10 to 25 cents a line for poems; 
cartoons, $2 up. Phil Rolfsen is art editor, E. A. 
Sumner, manuscript editor. 

Edward S. Watson Company, Covina, Calif., de- 
sires to be listed as in the market for original 
greeting-card verses of from four to eight lines. 
“For acceptable verses we will pay 25 cents a 
line,” writes Mr. Watson. 


The Author & Journalist 


The Chicago Daily News, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, now desires nothing longer than 
800 words in fiction. These 700 to 800-word sto- 
ries should carry woman interest, writes James A. 
Sanaker, feature editor. Payment is at 1 cent 
a word up on publication. No poetry or other 
features desired at present. The weekly feature 
supplement, Midweek, has been discontinued. 


Railroad Man’s Magazine, 280 Broadway, New 
York, “is overstocked with fillers and fact articles, 
but could use short-stories between 1000 and 4000 
words in length, with plenty of plot, action, and 
accurate railroad color,” writes Freeman H. Hub- 
bard, editor. “We get too many stories about 
robberies, runaway trains, wrecks, near- 
wrecks. We could use rhymed railroad poetry, 
if written well enough to deserve reprinting in 
The Literary Digest.” Payment is at good rates 
on acceptance. Failroad Man’s recently reduced 
its price to 15 cents a copy. 


Outdoor Life, now located at Mt. Morris, Ill, 
P. K. Whipple, assistant editor, writes: “Just 
about the only stuff we are accepting right now 
is material on actual hunting and fishing trips 
with plenty of action and good photos, and con- 
taining ample evidence that the author is an ex- 
perienced and technically sound sportsman.” A 
fictional treatment usually throws a manuscript 
outside of this magazine’s editorial policy. 

Modern Screen Magasinc, 100 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, buys no feature articles from free- 
lance writers, all such material being obtained “by 
arrangement.” However, it buys a few fiction 
stories, from 1500 to 2500 words, with love in- 
terest and film actors as characters, usually a 
Hollywood background. A girl is nearly always 
the main character in such a story. Rates are 
around 3 cents a word, on acceptance. 

The Cradle Roll Home, 1618 Eighth Avenue, 
N., Nashville, Tenn., is a quarterly publication 
for parents and children under four years of 
age, issued by the Baptist Sunday School Board. 
Agnes Kennedy Holmes, editor, states that articles 
for both fathers and mothers as well as instruc- 
tive and amusing pictures and stories for the very 
little children, are desired. Lengths preferred 
for articles are 500 to 1000 words; for stories, 300 
to 500 words. Verse of one to four stanzas and 
short fact items of interest to parents, 200 to 500 
words, are used. Payment is at % cent a word; 
verse, 25 cents a line, on acceptance. Agnes Ken- 
nedy Holmes is also now editor of Storytime, at 
the same address. It uses wholesome conduct and 
surprise stories of daily life for children from 6 
to 9 years of age. 

The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind., in addition 
to short-stories of religious tone (Catholic) and 
articles for adults, also uses short-stories and 
serials for children (not baby stories). These 
should preferably have an adventure theme, with 
a religious note but not preachy. Ave Maria 1s 
edited by Rev. Eugene P. Burke, C.S.C., and 
pays approximately $3 a page on publication, $5 
for poems, which should be religious in charac- 
ter and not over sixteen lines. 
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CT he Shot Story Craftsman *. ror every warren 


By HATTIE HORNER LOUTHAN, B.LL. 
Professor of English, University of Denver, College of Com- 
merce, formerly Lecturer of English Subjects, School of 
Law, University of Denver, and Women’s Club of Denver; 
Author of THE Mopern Business LETTER, BusiNess Expost- 


TION, Business Ruetoric, A Rocky Moontain’ Fevn,- 


THOUGHTS ADRIFT, etc. 
vvvsy 
EXPERT JUDGMENT: 


She taught me how to tell my story.—William M. John. 
author of “Seven Women,” and “Every Wise Woman.” 


My review, it seems to me, falls somewhat short of what 
I feel in admiration of your work after reading it in its 
entirety. I am sincere in saying that I think you have 
produced a wonderfully fine book.—Willard EF. Hawkins. 


I wish to express my admiration for the wisdom and 
experience you have packed into these carefully written 
pages. I shall recommend it to my classes as a collatera) 
text.—Thomas H. Uzzell, author of Narrative Technique ; 
formerly fiction editor of Collier’s. 

The Short Story Craftsman, Webster’s Dictionary, and 
Roget’s Thesaurus—there is my answer to what three books 
would you select for that ship-wrecked island.—Leo F. 
Creagan, contributor to American Magazine, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Short Stories, ete. 

There is more meat in the two paragraphs quoted from 
that woman’s book than in all the tomes written about 
technique.—Allan Vaughn Elston. 

I am not forgetful of how largely due to your Short 
Story Course and to your helpful, sympathetic, sincere in- 
terest in my work is such success as I have attained... . 
I know from whom I learned short story technique— 
from Hattie Horner Louthan. For your personal interest 
and help, and for your (I am at a loss for the right word 
—‘‘wonderful,”’ “splendid,” and ‘invaluable’ are not big 
enough) course in Short Story Writing I always will be 
grateful and my appreciation of the great work you are 
doing is constantly growing. . . . My highest compliments 
to the author of The Short Story Craftsman. I bought 
the book as soon as it was off the press, and have recom- 
mended it to beginning writers as undoubtedly the best 
book of its kind to be had.—Stephen Payne. 


The Short Story Craftsman is the outgrowth of twenty 
years’ experience in training men and women for author- 
ship. Scores of successful students testify to the sound- 
ness of her doctrine. Each chapter is so packed 
with advice and suggestion that it is a boiled-down text- 
book in itself. . . . The author has approached her sub- 
ject with the assurance of authority. . . . The Short Story 
Craftsman should be on the desk of every writer.—Author 
& Journalist. 

I am one of your products, absolutely.—Clee Woods. 

To a Denver woman belongs the achievement of having 
produced the most outstanding volume yet published in 
the field of literary craftsmanship. . . . It constitutes a 
decided step forward in the teaching of story-writing. All 
the familiar phases of technique are covered, in addition 
to a number of others to which textbooks on writing have 
been singularly blind: Imagination, Contrast, Movement, 
Individuality, Connotation, Specifics, Indirectness, Itera- 
tion, and Motives. Aside from its textbook value, it is en- 
titled to rank as a contribution to Literature —Municipal 
Facts. 

The one writer who is the composite production of these 
last named divisions of literary growth, possessing what- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good re- 
port of both stages, is Hattie Horner Louthan.—JWilliam 
Allen White. 

vv vv 

25 chapters, each with syllabus, questionnaire, ex- 
amples, drill, citations, illustrations; outlines and cross- 
index—all invaluable either for home study or for class- 
room. 


An Ideal Christmas Gift for a Writer Friend 
Black cloth, gold stamp; 300 pages; price $2.50, with 15 
cents for carriage. 

For sale by 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE 


Denver, Colorado 
Or order through Your Book-dealer. 


IMPORTANT TO 
WRITERS 


“The new writer has no chance” is a complaint 
sometimes voiced. It is unjustified. Clients of 
mine—every one a “new writer”’—have sold to 
practically all markets, including Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier’s, Red Book, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Ladies’ Home Journal, Pictorial Re- 
view, Cosmopolitan, the action magazines, detec- 
tive magazines, etc. One sold over $2,000 worth 
to one group last year. Several had novels pub- 
lished and plays produced. One had a musical 
comedy produced. 


THEY SELL BECAUSE THEY 
LEARNED HOW TO..WRITE TO SELL! 
_I offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collabora- 


tion—Coaching. 


My own work appears in —— magazines. I 
do for myself what I offer to do for others. 


If you want to break in, or increase your sales, 
write for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
(Author of “Landing the Editor’s Checks,” etc.) 
P. O. Box 2602-M 
San Francisco, Calif. 


ONE WEEK’S WAGES 


Or a salary—which? Five out of 50 writers are 
selling regularly. Are you? You can be, if you 
wish. 

My service will increase your sales and lessen 
your labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 


Box 991, Dept. J Hartford, Conn. 


Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed 
by an experienced author’s typist 


50c per 1000 words. Poetry, lc per line. 
Special attention given books. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 


*« AUTHORS’ SUPPLIES « 


BETTER ENVELOPES AT LOWER PRICES 


32-Ilb. Karltons, gummed flaps for sealing. (Without clasp.) 
For flat mailing we know of no better envelope on the market. 


Size 9x12 Size 94%xl2% 

25 envelopes ..... 25 envelopes $6 
50 envelopes ........ 1.10 50 envelopes ........ 1.25 
Size 10x13 
50 omvelopes 1.35 

Size 6x9 Size 644x9 
50 envelopes ........ $ .60 50 envelopes .......-- $ .65 


Prepaid anywhere east of Rocky Mountains. West of Rockies, 


add 10 per cent. 
SPECIAL NOTICE 


Our new, sixty-four page eatalog of Author’s Supplies and 
Writer’s Books will be ready for mailing about November Ist. 
This book will be the most complete and elaborate publication 
of its kind ever put out; it will list practically everything an 
author or writer needs, and the book department will describe and 
illustrate the best books in the field. The catalog will also con- 
tain new helps, new ideas in supplies, white and colored envelopes, 
manuscript covers, typewriter ribbons, carbon paper, and everything 
to complete the writer’s needs, whether large or small. More than 
six thousand copies of this new and valuable book is being printed 
and you may have a copy merely by sending your request imme- 


diately to 
A. D. FREESE & SON 
Publishers, Printers, Stationers—Upland, Ind. ° 
Do this at once, for no ‘‘broadcast’’ mailing of this book will 


be made. It is free to our many friends and customers, but a 
direct request and correct mailing address is demanded. 
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News Story Magazine, 305 E. Forty-sixth Street, 
New York, is a new monthly magazine edited by 
P L. Trussell, who writes: “News Story is look- 
ing for extraordinary fact stories on which photo- 
graphs are available. We do not give assignments, 
and stories must be submitted subject to rejection 
if they do not meet our requirements. The field 
of true stories which we desire is large, embracing 
stories of love, adventure, mystery, detective, etc. 
Big names are wanted in the characters portrayed. 
The love story of a famous beauty, the adventures 
of a noted explorer, the cleverness of detectives 
in prominent cases, are the basis of stories likely 
to be accepted. Actual names and photographs 
must be used. In construction, stories must fol- 

_low fiction forms, with the suspense sustained and 

climax coming usually at end of story. Writers 
are required to file affidavits declaring that the 
facts set forth are true. When possible, get in 
touch with the editor before writing a story, as 
this may avert useless work on a story already 
under preparation by another writer. Only on 
rare occasions should stories run more than 5000 
words; in two-part stories and serials the install- 
ments should be 5000 or 6000 words. At present 
our rate will be 1 cent a word on publication, with 
additional payment for photographs.” 

Bureau Farmer, 58 FE. Washington Street, Chi- 
cago, writes that due to changes in its editorial 
plan, practically all material used is now supplied 
by the staff. “We no longer consider short-sto- 
ries, and, in fact, there is very little opportunity 
here for the free-lance writer,” writes H. R. Keb- 
ler, editor. 

Broadcasting Magazine, formerly at 1182 
Broadway, is now located at 11 E. Thirty-sixth 
Street, New York. 

Modern Mechanics and Inventions, 529 S. Sev- 
enth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., requires that all 
material be rigidly condensed. ‘We are depend- 
ing on photos more and more to put our stories 
across,” writes Donald G. Colley, associate editor. 

The Meeting House Theatre, Sutton Hotel, 330 
E. Sixty-fifth Street, New York, should be added 
to the list of Little Theatres open for the con- 
sideration of material as published in the Octo- 
ber A. & J. 

American Monthly (formerly American Month- 
ly and Germanic Review), has moved from 93 
Fifth Avenue to 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
It uses articles on international policies, paying by 
arrangement. 

Metronome, 113 W. Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York, has replaced The Musical Observer. It is 
edited by Doron K. Antrim, who asks for in- 
structive, educational articles on how to play in- 
struments, organize orchestras, etc., from 1000 to 
2000 words in length. Payment is on publication 
at 1 cent a word. 

The American Sunday-School Union, 1816 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, issuing Young People’s 
Paper and Picture World, informs a contributor: 
“We cannot use stories featuring war or battles, 
much as we like historical fiction.” 


The Author & Journalis! 


Harold Hersey has retired from the Good Story 
Magazine Company, 570 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, and its affairs are being closed up. Mr. 
Hersey has purchased the titles of the Red Band 
and Blue Band magazines of this group and will 
have an announcement to make shortly regarding 
their continuance. 

The Household Magazine, Topeka, Kans., “is 
not buying very much at present,” writes Nelson 
Antrim Crawford, editor, “but is always on the 
lookout for something really good.” 


The Torchbearer, published by the M. E. 
Church South, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn., 
for girls from 12 to 17 years old, now asks that 
submitted short-stories be kept within limits of 
2500 to 3500 words. Articles of 1000 to 2000 
words are used, also serials of from two to ten 
chapters, and verse. “No moralistic, Sunday- 
schoolish, or girly types of material desired. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance at % cent a word up,” 
writes Rowena Ferguson, editor. 

Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, New York, “con- 
fines its article subjects as much as possible to 
the American scene,” according to a note from 
the editors. It is therefore not likely to be inter- 
ested in articles on foreign subjects. 


All-Story, 280 Broadway, New York, announces 
that Miss Marion Shear is now associate editor, 
taking the place of Miss Louella F. Still. 


Visions, a magazine of poetry edited by Olive 
Scott Stainsby, has moved from Chicago to Box 
456, Winchester, Ill. The magazine offers prizes 
but uses only material of subscribers. 


Turf & Sport Digest, 511 Oakland Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md., pays approximately %4 cent a 
word, on publication, for articles of 1000 to 4500 
words pertaining to sports, such as horse racing, 
football, baseball, etc. It especially likes bio- 
graphical material, with photographs, of owners 
of fine racing stock, managers of ball teams and 
the like. It gives especial attention to horse rac- 
ing and will even accept material concerning the 
jockeys, etc., if interesting and well illustrated. 
It also uses stories about racing and other sports, 
from 1000 to 20,000 words—the longer ones as 
serials, 


Rough Notes, 222 E. Ohio Street, Indianapolis, 
Irving Williams, editor, writes that at present it 
is stocked up with both copy and photographs 
and will not be in the market for some time. 


Tatler and American Sketch, 331 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, edited by J. C. Schemm, offers a 
market for satirical articles on society of about 
2500 words. Payment is ten days after publication 
date at 50 cents per printed inch. 


The editors of the Street & Smith Publications, 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York, write: “All ma- 
terial of this kind—fillers, etc—is supplied to 
us by our own staff writers.” 


Mail addressed to Illustrated Home Sewing 


Magazine, 55 W. Forty-second Street, New York, 
is returned marked, “Moved—no address.” 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


| have prepared one thousand copies, 
mimeographed, of a paper dealing with 
writing, as a profession. This is being of- 
fered free this month. | have already com- 
plied with over a hundred requests for it. 
You should have this material in your study, 
available for immediate reference, as it is 
one of the most comprehensive and thor- 
ough discussions on the art of writing avail- 
able anywhere today. In part, it covers 
Choice of Theme, Choosing a Market, 
Characterization as a Motivation for Plot, 
Plotting, Style and Final Presentation. 

Merely sen da stamped, addressed Govern- 
ment Number Eight envelope, and I will send 
your copy in the return mail. There will be no 
obligation whatever on your part. This is purely 
and simply a free offer, through which I hope 
we may become acquainted with each other, and 
start a long and profitable business relationship. 


JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 
Edgebrook Studio Rowley Massachusetts 
The Service in Vogue 


MAY I HELP YOU? 


I offer a personal service to story rwiters. I employ no 
staff. I know what kind of help I should like, myself ; 
and I know the kind of service that many writers, par- 
ticularly those whose literary yearnings seem to be 
baffled, need. I am a trained writer and critic, and a 
square shooter. Please feel free to query me. 


WATSON RAWKINS (Pen name) 
RFD 1, Box 28, Hemet, Calif. 


If you are tired of groping for words 
that accurately express your thoughts 
write for a free copy of 


“THREE MEN AND A BOOK” 


which shows how you can have instantly available the 
exact word for your every shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. AJ X 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 


YOUR XMAS CARDS FREE! 

10 beautiful cards and envelopes ($1 value) FREE 
with order. Hammermill Bond, $1.60, 500 sheets. To 
mail mss. flat, 50 large heavy envelopes (both sizes) 
$1.40. Ribbons, 55c, scale 50c, type cleaner, $1 bottle. 
Postpaid. Shipment at once. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4415 Center Avenue Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Note: Add %5c for CHECKS, new book for authors, and 
scale will be sent free on request! 


ANUSCRIPTS typed, letter perfect. 
Minor corrections. Carbon. Sales letters 
to four likely markets by writer with hundreds 
of sales to 67 publications. 50c per 1000 words. 


Wallace Manuscript Typing Service 


196 Highland Ave. Middletown, New York 


DO YOU WANT TO SELL YOUR 
STORIES? 


I have sold more than 40 stories for myself this 
year, as well as stories for my clients. I am a prac- 
tical fiction writer, Author’s Agent and Critic, 
recommended by editors and authors. Send for my 
folder and learn what a Real Sales Service is. 
JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Authors’ Agent, P. O. Box 
10, Station ‘R,’ New York City. 
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Two of Radio’s most success- 
ful writers show you the way 
to new Profits 

in 


by KATHARINE SEYMOUR 


Continuity Department of the 
National Broadcasting Company 


and J.T. W. MARTIN 


Radio Department of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn, Inc. 


THE FIRST AUTHORITATIVE VOL- 
UME OUTLINING IN DETAIL THE 
TECHNIQUE AND THE OPPORTUN- 
ITIES OF WRITING FOR THE 
PROFITABLE NEW FIELD OF RADIO 


The practical information given in this big 
book approaches the subject from the inside. 
In helping to develop radio writing to its 
present stage both Miss Seymour and Mr. 
Martin have realized the great opportunities 
in radio for competent writers. They trained 
many of the successful writers who are work- 
ing in broadcasting today and the methods 
providing the basis of this book are the ones 
they used with these writers, thereby carry- 
ing their own proof of actual application. 
This is a thorough course in writing for 
radio, simply written and logically developed. 


THERE IS MONEY IN RADIO WRITING FOR 
THOSE WHO KNOW HOW 


The infant radio industry of a few years has now 
become the colossus of the entertainment world, 
thus creating a nation-wide demand for radio 
scripts and presenting to a writer a new and 
glamorous opportunity. 


Because of its unique limitations as well as its 
possibilities Radio demands that those who write 
for it understand completely its methods and tech- 
nique. Writers are often called on for Radio 
work at very short notice without time to study 
its necessities. Many good writers, because of 
this, have failed. Be prepared. In HOW TO 
WRITE FOR RADIO you will find an unrivalled 
guide. No professional writer should be without 
it. Send at once for your copy. 


LONGMANS GREEN & CO. A.J.-11-31 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


I enclose herewith my [J check [] money order 
for $3.00. Please send me by return mail a copy 
of HOW TO WRITE FOR DIO. 
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“Your Palmer Course in Short 
Story Writing transmits quickly a 
knowledge of technique. You save 
the writer years of disappointment 
and useless toil.” 


—Oommissioner of Public Works, New York 
Btate, and writer of over twenty short 
stories in “The Saturday Evening Post.” 


LEARN TO WRITE 
WRITE TO EARN 


Colonel Frederick Stuart Greene, Commissioner of 
Public Works, New York State, holder of one of 
the three highest offices within the gift of the Gov- 
ernor of New York State—makes writing his pro- 
fessional side-line. Yet till he was forty, Colonel 
Greene had not sold a single short story. He then 
took the best short story course offered anywhere 
at that time (there was no Palmer Institute then). 
And later—for all his knowledge, his experience 
-——the Palmer Short Story Course came to him as 
a revelation. Colonel Greene reads and rereads 
every book and every item in the Palmer Course. 

The Palmer Course is thorough on technique. 
It is intensive, authentic, personal, inspirational. 
With the new knowledge it imparts, your talent for 
writing can pay you generously in part-time or 
full-time work. 

Palmer courses are also endorsed by Rupert 
Hughes, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Katharine Newlin 
Burt, Gertrude Atherton, Carl Clausen, Julie M. 
Lippmann, Alex McLaren and Charles Kenyon. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 147-Z Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me, without obligation, details about the 
course I have checked. 


© English and Self-Expression 
Photoplay Writing 


Fiction Writing 


Name. 
Address. 


All correspondence strictly confidential 
No salesman will call upon you 


The Author & Journalist 


Ray Long and Richard R. Smith is the new — 


title of the book publishing firm at 12 E. Forty- 
first Street, New York, previously operating as 
Richard R. Smith, Inc. 
tor of Cosmopolitan, is now active in the new 


firm. The first book to be issued under the new | 
imprint is “The Cabin in the Cotton,” by Harry | 


Harrison Kroll. 


Farrar & Rinehart, 9 E. Forty-first Street, 
New York, book publishers, have purchased the 


Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, the book pub- | 


lishing branch of the Hearst interests. 


Standard Poultry Journal, formerly at Pleas- 
ant Hill, Mo., has moved to 715 N. Walnut Street, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
succeeded Orden C. Oechsli as editor. 


Metropolitan Home Journal, Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York, is a new magazine launched by 
Urban Publication, Inc., and especially designed 
to appeal to New York women. An editorial an- 
nouncement states that it will not be sold outside 
of New York, nor will subscriptions be accepted 
outside of this area. It will use fiction by famous 
authors and features that are typically New 
Yorkese. Miss Shirley Popper is managing edi- 
tor. Information not yet at hand as to rates paid 
for material. Stories in the first issue were large- 
ly obtained from syndicates. 


Argosy, 280 Broadway, New York, “has re- 
cently adopted the policy of running two novel- 
ettes, of from 10,000 to 12,000 words each, every 
week,” writes Don Moore, managing editor. “We 
are open for action stories of any setting, and 
very nearly any type except those in which the 
main plot and interest is a love story, or which 
have a feminine lead.” 


Movie Classic, 1501 Broadway, New York, has 
replaced Motion Picture Classic, which was dis- 
continued with the August issue. Movie Classic 
will use material of interest to motion-picture fans. 
Good rates are paid, the tenth of month following 
acceptance, but material usually is prepared on as- 
signment. Motion Picture Magazine, at the same 
address, has the same requirements. Both maga- 
zines are edited by Laurence Reid. 


Everyday Mechanics, now at 100 Park Place, 
New York, has been reentitled Everyday Science 
& Mechanics. It uses articles under 2000 words 
on constructional subjects, news items on science 
and new devices, paying from 1 to 10 cents a 
word on publication. H. Gernsback is editor. 


Paris Nights, formerly at Wilmington, Del., has 
moved to 1008 W. York Street, Philadelphia. 
World Friends, published by the Board of Mis- 


sions of the M. E. Church South, is no longer able 
to consider unsolicited manuscripts. 


Discontinued-Suspended 
Jungle Stories, New York. 
Two Gun Stories, Chicago. 
Man Stories, Chicago (replaced by Popular 
liction). 


Ray Long, former edi- | 


Clarance G. Dalton has 


__ 
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Richard Burton Course 
In Short-Story Writing 


Here is great news for you who feel the urge 
to write, or who have been striving to write, or 
trying to sell what you have written. Now you 
can really learn Short Story writing from the 
recognized “master teacher of them all”... in 
Dr. Richard Burton’s up-to-the-minute home-study course in Creative 
Writing. He will save you much wasted tedious work ... help you to 
arrive more quickly at the money-earning stage. 


Dr. Burton’s modernized and enlarged course in Creative Writing is a revision of the 
course which has been so successfully conducted by the Laird Extension Institute since 
1916. It is non-technical, straight-forward, practical and complete. It shows you how to 
write, gives you intimate, friendly help in your special problems, an and guides 
you in developing your story-writing possibilities. 


Dr. Richard Burton 


A valuable library of Short-Story Masterpieces is included with the course at no extra 
charge. These stories are used to illustrate different points in the course, and help you 
in mastering the art of Creative Writing. You also receive Dr. Burton’s complete, personal 
criticism of two of your short stories (available only to students of this course). 


Profit by Dr. Burton’s Rich Experience. For over 20 years, Dr. Burton has been teaching 
English, Drama and Short Story Writing . .. at Johns Hopkins, Chicago University, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, and the University of Minnesota where his students gave him the 
title, “The most human and stimulating teacher that Minnesota ever had.” Not only has 
he won acclaim as a teacher of note, but also as a newspaper editor, a lecturer, a literary 
critic and an author. (He has published over 20 books.) 


Endorsed by Famous Writers. William Gillette, famous playwright and author says, 
“Dr. Burton’s established position as critic, author, teacher and lecturer guarantees his 
fitness for any educational course along literary lines.” Irving Batcheller tells us: “My 
long acquaintance with Dr. Richard Burton justifies me in saying that his recognized 
standing ensures the value of any such course as he conducts.” 


FREE --- Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test 


81 


It will reveal your Story-Writing rere Schools, Inc. 
ability, indicate your power to create to 
characters that live, to understand hu- Established 1916 
man motives, etc. Try it, and receive 1111 o einen or St., N. E. 
expert critics’ frank opinion. Why not eapolls, Minn. 
find out if you have dormant writing | Please send your Free Test and Booklet. } 
ability that can be developed into a | 
money-earning asset? Write today for | TT ae 
free test and free booklet, “Writing for | 
Profit and Pleasure.” | 
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Prize Contests 


The third annual Dodd Mead & Company-Pic- 
torial Review first novel competition for 1931- 
1932 has been announced. The award is $10.000 
plus royalties. Any American or Canadian author 
who has not published a novel in book form is 
eligible. The fact that an author has published 
short-stories does not constitute ineligibility. 
Manuscripts must be typewritten in English, con- 
taining at least 70,000 words, and are to be sent 
to the Pictorial Review Company, 222 W. Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York, marked “First Novel 
Competition.” An appiication blank obtainable 
from the above, must accompany manuscript. The 
closing date will be July 1, 1932. Pictorial Rce- 
view plans to serialize the winning novel begin- 
ning in its February, 1933, issue, the book to be 
published by Dodd, Mead & Company the fol- 
lowing autumn. Of the prize, $7500 will be paid 
by the Pictorial Review for serial rights, $2500 
will be an advance on royalties by Dodd, Mead 
& Company. Royalties are to be figured on a 
basis of 10 per cent on the first 10,000 copies 
sold in the United States, 15 per cent thereafter; 
on all copies sold in Canada a 7% per cent roy- 
alty will be paid, on reprint editions, 50 per cent 
of the royalty received, on British Empire and 
foreign rights, 60 per cent of the net royalties 
received, and on motion picture rights, 80 per cent 
of the net proceeds. Manuscripts will be returned 
as soon as they are found unavailable. 


The American Author, Upland, Ind., announces 
an “intelligence contest” closing January 1, 1932, 
for “spotting” grammatical and technical errors 
to be found in printed paragraphs taken from 
published articles and stories. Twenty-five prizes 
ranging from $1 to $60 values in cash or mer- 
chandise will be awarded. A sample copy giving 
details will be sent free to applicants. 


The Boston Post, Boston, offers weekly prizes 
of from $2 to $10 for best original short short- 
stories by women. The Boston Post also offers $5 
each week for best short letter, on any house- 
hold subject, sent to its “Sewing Circle.” 


Members of civic organizations, fraternal or- 
ders, Legion posts, women’s clubs, Rose societies, 
and Garden clubs should write to the Service De- 
partment of The Woman’s Home Companion for 
entry blanks and full details of its $1000 ‘“Munici- 
pal Rose Garden” competition, which closes De- 
cember 31, 1931. 


The Master Detective, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, offers a monthly contest for character de- 
lineations made from a portrait appearing in each 
issue of the magazine. Prizes are $25, $15, and 
$10. 


The Instructor, formerly Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans, conducts a department in which 
it pays $1 each for articles not exceeding 300 
words on subjects pertaining to school work. Man- 
uscripts should be addressed to Teacher’s Help- 
One-Another-Club, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, 
New York. 


The Author & Journalist 


Complete details of the $20,000 novel contest 
announced by Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 
York, and Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd., London, 
are now available. A folder describing the con- 
ditions in full, and entry blank which must ac- 
company each submitted manuscript, may be ob- 
tained from Curtis Brown, Limited, 130 W. Forty- 
second Street, New York. The contest is open 
to any one in any country. The $20,000 prize is 
to be paid on account of 15 per cent royalties 
of the published price of the original book edition 
in the English language, with customary modifi- 
cations as to cheap editions, exports, etc. The 
publishers will retain control of all other rights 
in the prize-winning novel, and shall pay the au- 
thor 80 per cent of the net receipts from the sale 
of such rights. All novels must be original and 
written in the English language. They should 
be not less than 75,000 nor more than 150,000 
words in length. The conditions provide that 
each novel must be submitted under a pseudonym, 
so that the judges may not be influenced by the 
author’s name or reputation. Competitors may 
send in as many entries as they please, but each 
must be entered separately and accompanied by 
the signed agreement. Manuscripts will be ex- 
amined as soon as possible by readers, and such 
as are not considered suitable for submission to 
the associated publishers will be returned without 
delay if accompanied by sufficient postage. Award 
of the prize is guaranteed. This is the largest 
prize ever offered for a novel and will undoubt- 
edly attract a large number of competitors, in all 
countries. 

Movie Romances offers a $1000 prize to the per- 
son who sends in the best suggestion for an end- 
ing to “The Unholy Garden,” a United Artists 
photoplay starring Ronald Colman. A brief out- 
line of the story is published in the magazine. 
Suggestions must be mailed to E. C. Benedict, 
Prize Director, Movie Romanees, Room 75, 500 
N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, by midnight, De- 
cember 31, 1931. 

The Dreyfus Art Company, 137 Varick Street, 
New York, offers various prizes up to $25 for 
best 4 to 6-line greetings, in verse, for Christmas, 
New Year, Valentine’s, Mother’s Day, etc., cards. 
Submit as many as desired at any time, though it 
is necessary to submit at least three months ahead 
of the special day. Cash will be paid for non- 
winners that are available at rate of 25 cents a 
line. 

Good Housekeeping, Fifty-seventh Street at 
Eighth Avenue, New York, announces that it will 
pay $25 for acceptable suggestions for cover pic- 
tures (to be executed by Jessie Willcox Smith) 
which will express the modern spirit of the day as 
seen in children. Suggestions may be written (in 
not to exceed 250 words) or may be sent in the 
form of photographs. Address Cover Stories 
Editor. 

The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C., offers three 
prizes of $10 to $50 for best letters on the sub- 
ject. “Should Prohibition Be a Definite Issue m 
1932?” No word limit given and no closing date. 
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IF REJECTION SLIPS COULD TALK 


What surprising things they would tell! Most of them would expiain that the stories they accompanied 
were returned for reasons other than lack of merit. Even the personal letters of encouragement which edi- 
tors send occasionally, and which writers prize so highly as milestones in their progress, very seldom tell 
the real reason why the story failed. Most editors haven’t the time to go into details; often it is against 
their policy to criticize unsuitable stories. 

Yet, it is of the most vital importance that you know WIY your work is being turned down! 

WHAT IS THERE TO BE DONE ABOUT IT? 

You can avail yourself of professional guidance and learn the real reason why your work is failing, pre- 
vent your mistakes in future, and with professional coaching turn out stories that will have a real chance of 
sale when recommended by an editorially recognized agency that sells thousands of dollars worth of fiction and 
articles very month. WHAT CAN I DO FOR YOU? 

Here is a brief outline of the advantages my service offer your manuscripts: as 

1, Personal contact with New York magazine editors and publishers and intimate knowledge of fluctuat- 
ing market requirements enable me to place salable material without lost motion. Through my advance 
knowledge of new markets I frequently place many of my clients’ stories in these new magazines be- 
fore they appear or are announced. 

2. If your story is unsalable you receive a “straight from the shoulder” criticism and advice for revision 
if, possible to make it salable. 

3. I also analyze your possibilities and advise you as to the best lines of production to follow consistent 
with current market requirements, and furnish those unfamiliar with the market a complete resume of 
the popular types of fiction in current demand. 

4. My connections are international; 1 place English serial and book rights when possible; have placed 
translation rights to many stories on the European continent and second serial rights in Canada. 

My interest in a new client is how soon, and how much will he be worth in real money in earned commissions 
on sales. I have no desire to flatter you, or encourage efforis with only remote chance of sale—I am anxious to 
start you selling—NOW! Not your individual stories aione, but as a steady contributor. 

If you desire the best practical professional help at a moderate investment, compare these rates with 
those of other first-class literary advisers. 

Manuscripts by new clients are taxed 50 cents per thousand words, a minimum of $2.00 on any individual 


manuscript. As soon as I sell $1000 worth of your work, reading fees are dropped. Commission of 10% on 
American sales, 15% on foreign sales. Special rates ov book-lengths over 25,000 words. 


I SELL: Short Stories, Serials, Novelettes, Books, Articles, Plays and Radio Continuity. 

Write me if you’ve sold before. Where and when; if you have not sold, tell me what markets you are 
anxious to reach. From this information and your submitted manuscripts I will be able to outline a plan 
of campaign—and if the stories you send me are salable or can be made salable—I will sell them. ; 


Submit your manuscript, or write for complete descriptive circular. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
Literary Agent New York, N. Y. 


155 East 42nd Street 


VITAL BOOKS 
FOR EVERY WRITER 


Don’t overlook the value that comes in encour- 
agement, knowledge and stimulation through 
worth-while reading. Each of the following books 
will be found valuable for different reasons: 
CONSCIOUS SHORT STORY TECHNIQUE........... $1.10 
By David Raffelock Postpaid 

Of this excellent volume, says Charles J. Finger, 
noted author: 

“IT have just finished reading your ‘Conscious 
Short-Story Technique’ and congratulate you on 
its excellence and soundness, especially in your 
insistence upon the folly of ‘types’ and the sheer 
necessity for character development.” 

HOW TO WRITE A SCREENABLE PLOT........... $2.50 
Booklet of Assignments Postpaid 

Number is limited. A complete course that 
many successful as well as beginning writers have 
found valuable. 

THIS FICTION BUSINESS $2.00 
By H. Bedford-Jones Postpaid 

In this book Mr. Bedford-Jones discloses some 
of the priceless trade secrets that have helped 
make possible his tremendous success as one of 
America’s most prolific writers. 

COMBINATION OF ALL THREE BOOKS.._.......$5.00 


Postpaid 
ORDER FROM 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING 
COURSE 


1839 Champa Street 


Denver, Colo. 


OREGON TYPIST 
YOUR WORDS typed like engraving on crisp bond 
paper. Professional, correct and corrected. Fifty cents 
one thousand words, including thorough editing. Re- 
vision and criticism extra. BOOKS A SPECIALTY. 


CLARA J. DAVIS 


185 E. 80th St. Portland, Oregon 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


For $2.00, and return postage, I will give a construc- 
tive criticism of any manuscript under 5,000 words, 
and will suggest six best possible markets. Typing 
and marketing service extra. Circular free. er- 
ences if desired. 


ANNE DONALDSON 
60 Fourteenth Street Wheeling, W. Va. 


WRITERS WANTED 


Ambitious persons to train for Humorist or 
Column Conductor. If you possess a fair edu- 
cation and ability to express thoughts in terse 
English, you may be able to step right into a 
Columnist’s berth—where rapid fame and big 
money are won in easy and fascinating work. 
Will Rogers earns $150,000 yearly; Odd Mc- 
Intyre $95,000; Walter Winchell $75,000; Hey- 
wood Broun $50,000. Why not YOU? Full 
particulars and Sample Lesson free. 


A. JACK PANSY 


2041 East 64th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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RELIABLE SALES SERVICE 


3 FOR WRITERS OF 
SHORT STORIES, NOVELS 
NOVELETTES 
SERIALS, ARTICLES 


ESTABLISHED 1926 


WE HAVE SOLD 


Thousands of Dollars Worth of Fiction; 
Have helped others; Can help you. We, 
sell nothing but ‘Selling Service,”"— | 
No Criticism; No Instruction Courses. 
Reasonable Fees. 


NEW WRITERS 


Receive the same competent help that [Res 
brings to us, time after time, the work & 

ot such well-known authors as Harl Vin- 
cent—Kate Thomas Russell—Railph & 
Condon—Floria Howe Bruess—R. 
Starzi—Grace Hall Titus—Chas. Roy Pe 
Cox—Janet Morrison—Francis Flago— 
Therese Dupree—Leonard K. Smith— 

R. Craig Christenson—and others. 


YOU CAN 


Spend very little with us on any manu- 
script unless we actually sell it for you. 
New low rates. Old clients, as well, as 
new writers who wish to sell, write for 
tree tolder. 


ADDRESS 
THE B-B SERVICE CO. 
995-A East Rich - Columbus, O. 


Let ED BODIN try to sell One of your 
manuscripts by PERSONAL CONTACT 


(For the past two years, Mr. Bodin has talked face to 
face with at least one editor a day—and every day at 
least one of Bodin’s clients records a sale.) 


NO CRITICISM FEES—NO BOOKS TO SELL— 
NO EXTRAS 


ED BODIN, Author’s Executive and personal contact sales- 
man, eleven years with the publishers of Collier’s, American 
Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion and Country Home— 
wants one manuscript a month from every new client until a 
market is established for that client. 

Send $1.00 for Registration—and $1.00 for each manuscript 
submitted, which entitles you to personal sales effort for at 
least five markets (less than postage you would otherwise pay). 
If manuscript is deemed unsalable, it will be returned with 
comments of two editors who read for Mr. Boden. Registration 
fee refunded if work does not promise salability. 


ED BODIN—AUTHOR’S EXECUTIVE 
London Terrace—405 West 23rd St., New York City 


PROMPT ACCURATE 


TYPING 
40c Per Thousand Words 
CLAIRE PAULINE SULLIVAN 
509 Market St. Camden, N. J. 
Writing Time Is Your Biggest Asset—Save It 


POETS: Do You Need Help? 


KALEIDOSCOPE, monthly, $2 a year, 25c a copy, of- 
fers $300 in cash prizes; COURSE IN VERSIFICATION, 
Preliminary Assignment FREE; SIGNS AND MARK- 
ERS, ‘Road Information for Hitch-hikers Along the 
Literary Highway,” including 5009 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS, $1 postpaid. Full information for  self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope. 


KALEIDOSCOPE, A National Magazine of Poetry 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 


The Author & Journalist 


The Quill ’N Buskin Club of Los Angeles an- 
nounces a one-act play contest open only to resi- 
dents of California. Plays must not exceed forty- 
five minutes playing time, must not have been 
previously published or produced or have won 
prizes in contests. They must be submitted un- 
der a nom de plume, with sealed envelope bear- 
ing title of play and containing author’s name. 
The prize is $25. Submit before January 1, 1932, 
to Charles L. Farr, 409 Grosse Building, Los 
Angeles. Manuscripts must bear the inscription, 
“Submitted in the 1931 Play Contest of the Quill 
’N Buskin Club of Los Angeles.” 

Spiegel, May, Stern & Co., 1061 W. Thirty- 
fifth Street, Chicago, offers prizes of $100, $50, 
and $25 for best letters of not more than 200 words 
telling why contestant believes the “best bargain” 
is such and such an article noted in a small spe- 
cial list that will be sent free to anyone. 


King Edward Cigar Company, Jacksonville, 
Fla., is offering twenty free trips to Florida, 
twenty-five cash prizes totalling $1000, and 275 
prizes in merchandise “in a contest consisting of 
four easy questions to answer in a letter contain- 
ing not to exceed 250 words.” Ask any King 
Edward Cigar dealer for a contest entry blank, or 
write to the company. Contest closes November 
26, 1931. 


Hollywood Marvel Products Company, 1023 N. 
Sycamore Avenue, Hollywood, Calif., offers a 
prize of $1000 for the best name for a new hand 
lotion. Contest ends December 5, 1931. Coined 
words acceptable. One, two, three or even five 
words may form the name. 


Church Business, which advertised numerous 
contests for sermonettes, letters, etc., in which 
prizes from $50 to $150 were awarded, now in- 
forms a correspondent that “in future all our 
special services must be limited to individuals 
whose churches use our envelope systems, and 
Church Business, in accordance with this policy, 
will after this issue, be sent only to customers.” 


The Playshop of the Johns Hopkins University 
announces for its third bill of the coming season 
a full-length play, which has not received previous 
professional production. Four performances of 
this play will be given in April in the experimental 
little theatre on Johns Hopkins Campus. The 
Playshop hopes to discover a comedy or tragedy 
with a worthwhile idea, capable of little theatre 
production. The cast must be comparatively small 
and the scenery unelaborate. New writers of orig- 
inal drama are especially encouraged to submit their 
manuscripts for consideration. A modest royalty 
will be paid to the author of the selected play. 
Manuscripts are to be addressed to The Playshop, 
Johns Hopkins University, Balitimore, Md. Self- 
addressed stamped envelope should be enclosed. 
No plays received after January 1, 1932, will be 
considered. The final selection will be made by 
a committee composed of Chester F. Morrow, 
president of the Vagabonds; Donald Kirkley, dra- 
matic critic of the Baltimore Sun; and N. Bryl- 
lion Fagin, director of the Playshop. 
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What is The Creative Ability Developer? 


It is the newest advance in pedagogy—tested, psy- 
chologically exact training. Through an aston- 
ishingly efficient series of self-analysis charts one 
is enabled to determine the kind of writing he 
should do, his qualifications for writing and how 
) to write. 

Through a series of daily reports one is given 
supervised help that is unfailing. 


What you get in The Creative Ability 
Developer 


Large format textbook that is like no book here- 
tofore published for writers. It gives help in 
every type of writing, will do much to enable you 
to understand and master the art and business of 
successful writing. 


Two comprehensive criticisms by David Raffe- 
: lock on fifty-six daily reports. These will point 
out your faults, suggest how to overcome them. 
| indicate the writing you should do, the markets 
for which you should write and how to make the 
most of the ability you have. 


A graphic criticism of a complete original manu- 
script. By this new criticism method you are 
not only helped to understand the faults and 
merits of the particular work and helped to revise 
it successfully, but you are also given what 
amounts to a short course of general help. 


What will The Creative Ability Developer 
Do for You? 


It will enable you to understand and overcome 
your writing faults, it will help you to under- 
stand the markets, will show you the kind of 
writing you should do, will help you get a great 
| amount of new material for all kinds of literary 
compositions, will greatly encourage and stimulate 
you. 

It will go to the very crux of your personal 
problems, will prove so psychologically true and 
effective that its help to you is unmistakable. 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Is Length of Service a Measure of Value and Ability? 


For more than twenty-five years we have been assisting writers 
to perfect and make salable their work. Hundreds of appre- 
clative letters in our files testify that our correspondents have 


“arrived. 
The charges for Reading, full fetter of Criticism and Advice 
Regarding Markets, are as follows: 
1,000 words or less....$1.00 2,000 to 3,000 words. ..$2.25 
1,000 to 2,000 words... 1.60 8,000 to 4,000 words... 3.00 
| 4,000 to 5,000 words. . .$3.75 
Words over 5,000 in one manuscript, and up to 10,000 words, 50 
cents additional for each thousand words. 
For more than 40,000 words, special rates on request. 
Poetry: Three cents per line, minimum charge $1.50. Special 
tate for 200 lines or more submitted at one time. 


TYPING—50c a thousand words. With carbon copy, 75¢c. 

Revision, editing, or rewriting if requested. 

30 Textbooks for Writers. Catalogue on request, Correspondence 
invited. Revision of book manuscripts a specialty. 


James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve, Editors 


THE WRITERS’ SERVICE 
6 Alexander Bldg. Franklin, Ohio 


help yourself to success in writing 


The Author § Journalist’s remarkable new training course enables you to do just 
that. Through the use of tested scientific charts, tables and tests you can do a great 
part for yourself at a fraction of the cost the service would cost you under an instructor. 
; Train yourself and be trained under the modern, economical way— 


The Creative Ability Developer 
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What does The Creative Ability Developer 
Cost? 


The tuition fee is $20. It may be paid $10 on 
enrolling and $5 for the next two months. For 
payment in advance deduct 10%. 


As with all Author & Journalist services, your 
satisfaction is guaranteed. 


How Does One Enroll? 


Sign the blank below. Do it now, for we take 
the risk of your being pleased. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 


1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Please enroll me at once for your CREATIVE ABIL 
ITY DEVELOPER. Send me the textbook, fifty-six 
daily reports and coupon ‘for Graphic Criticism of a 
5,000-word original MS. 


(J Inclosed is my remittance in the amount of $10. 
I will pay $5 in thirty days and $5, balance in 
full, in sixty days, 


OR 
CJ Inclosed is my remittance in the amount of $18, 
payment in full. 


My enrollment is sent with the understanding that 
I am to be satisfied with The Creative Ability 
Developer. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY AND STATE 


AJ-11/3 


WRITERS!! 


MSS. CORRECTED AND TYPED BY A WRITER 
TO MEET EDITORIAL REQUIREMENTS, 40c_per 
1000; poetry, Ic line. I am personally interested in 
this work and give real, sincere service. No order 
too large nor too small. 

AUTHORS’ TYPIST 


Fannie Warren Kelly, 44 So. 8th Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


PLEASING TYPING 
is our specialty—the kind that 
HELPS SELL SCRIPTS 
Grammar, punctuation, spelling correct. Carbon 
copy. Mailed flat. Return postage paid. 
Prose, 40c the 1000 words. Verse, 1c the line. 
Dept. A, THE ESCRITOIRE 
Center Point, Texas 


The Author & Journalist 


Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 
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CHANGES CoME Fast 

T’S a topsy-turvy world among the business 

papers these days. Suspensions, sales, mer- 
gers, come thick and fast. Buying policies change 
over night. 

Some of these changes aroused genuine inter- 
est. The entire National Trade Journal group, 
from the inception of the enterprise, dealt on a 
high plane with contributors. A receivership has 
been followed by sale of the different units. 

We note that Frank Meyers, the publisher 
whose machinations in the field of bus publica- 
tions earned him some unfavorable notice in THE 
AutTHoR & JOURNALIST two years ago, and whose 
National Laundry Journal has a speckled record 
in dealing with contributors, has acquired Fish- 
ing Gazette and Canning Age. 

We advise subscribers to exercise caution in 
submitting manuscripts to these magazines. 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


in. THE TRADE, TECHNICAL, AND CLASS 
JOURNAL FIELD 


Commerce, 1 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago is de- 
voted to articles on Middle West business—ethics, 
personnel, programs, social problems, work-stag- 
gering—by recognized authorities or heads of in- 
dustries, “as told to——.’ The manager-editor, 
Howard R. Smith, advises that writers first query, 
as the field is highly restricted. Payment is made 
on acceptance at vairable rates. 

Furniture Manufacturer, 200 N. Division Ave- 
nue, Grand Rapids, Mich., will pay $3 apiece for 
good snapshots of furniture manufacturers, to- 
gether with a brief write-up. A. C. Saunders is 
editor. 

Western Music & Radio Trades Journal, 1220 
Maple Avenue, Los Angeles, Don McDowell, 
managing editor, states that, as a general rule, 
all feature articles are written by its own staff, 
with the result that little outside material is 
bought. 

In returning a photograph and short item, 
Frank Gruber, editor of The Wayside Salesman, 
1105 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, wrote: “We 
very seldom use short illustrated articles, although 
we are always glad to see short items that could 
be used as fillers. These should not be accom- 
panied by photographs, however.” 

Horseshoers’ & Blacksmiths’ Journal has been 
absorbed by the American Ironsmith, 767 Mil- 
waukee Avenue, Chicago. Robert Facloner, edi- 
tor, reports that all state association meetings are 
covered by their own representative. 


H. W. Dickow, publisher of Radio, Pacific 
Building, San Francisco, reports, “Our finances 
are exhausted and we must depend temporarily 
on such material as is given us without cost.” 

Motor Freight & Bus Journal, 431 S. Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, is overstocked with motor 
truck stories, but is in need of good bus oper- 
ation and maintenance articles, according to R. 
S. Torgerson, editor. 

The Neyoct Corporation was the purchaser of 
National Trade Journals, Inc., formerly located 
at 521 Fifth Avenue, New York. The price paid 
was $275,000. Later, Architectural Forum was 
sold to Haward Myers, its former publisher, and 
his associates; Heating & Ventilating Magazine, 
to Industrial Press, publisher of Machinery, 148 
Lafayette Street, New York; Good Furniture to 
Harry V. Anderson, publisher of Interior Archi- 
tecture & Decoration, 247 Park Avenue, New 
York; National Cleaner & Dyer, to the Reuben 
H. Donnelley Corporation, 79 Madison Avenue, 
New York; Diesel Power & Motor Ship, to 
Business Journals, Inc., a new company at 192 
Lexington Avenue, New York, headed by E. J. 
Rosencrans, formerly treasurer of National Trade 
Journals; Fishing Gazette, and Canning Age, to 
Frank Meyers and David Meyers, owners of the 
Meyers Publications, publishers of National Laun- 
dry Journal, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York, and 
Butcher's Advocate to the Roy Press, 63 Beek- 
man Street, New York, which has printed the 
paper for some time. Motor Boat has not as yet 
been disposed of, and National Specialty Sales- 
man is expected to continue publication under its 
present management from 75 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 

Chain Store Management, formerly located at 
Los Angeles, has moved to 180 N. Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. It is still in the market for articles 
covering chain store displays, promotion methods, 
etc., payment being made at 1% cents a word, on 
publication Walter B. Martin is editor. 

China-Glass Guide is the new name for the 
monthly magazine formerly known as Pottery, 
G.ass, Lamps & House Furnishings Guide. It 
will be devoted exclusively to the merchandising 
interests of china and glassware departments in 
stores. At the present time, no articles are re- 
quested west of the Rockies. Haire Publishing 
Co., 1170 Broadway, New York, is the publisher. 

Sky Lines, Air Travel Guide, 1612 N. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, is a new monthly publica- 
tion devoted to the interests of the air traveling 
public. It will be distributed on airplanes and 
from ticket offices. 
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MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


For those who are nut lured by large promises but 
desire really professional instruction, sympathetic 
frankness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge that does not have to rely upon 
endless technicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoff- 
man’s standing in the magazine world is known. An 
editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, Delineator, 
etc.), he is particularly known as friend, helper and 
developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction 
ability. Individual instruction only; no classes, no set 
courses, no assistants. No marketing—that is a spe 
cialty in itself, requiring full time for best results 
No poetry, plays or scenarios. A specialty ts made 
of “one-man” courses, the course in each case being 
entirely dependent upon the needs of that case. Write 
for Booklet A. 


ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 
Carmel, New York 


-~ ACTION - 


ADVENTURE WRITERS! 


It’s ready for you! ‘The special 
Formula and Index for Action-Adven- 
ture story plot outlines—without love 
interest—which you requested nearly 
a year ago when the Plot-Robot- 


TURN YOUR UNSOLD MANUSCRIPTS 
INTO “BEST SELLERS” 


Let a constructive critic of recognized ability PRO- 
FESSIONALIZE your work. NEW clients: mail 
your story, with return postage, for FREE reading 
and analytical report. N. RALPH NATHALE, 814 
44th Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 


Criticism—Revision—Typing—Collaboration 
Correspondence Invited. 


Have You Tried Edotype? 
The New Service for Writers 


MSS. edited and typed by past 
newspaper editor-writer and 
competent staff 50c per thou- 
sand words with one carbon. 
If your MS. is not consid- 
ered salable, complete, de- 
tailed, constructive criticism 
made and 20% credit refund 
given. Mail MSS. and remit- 


tance to 
EDOTYPE 
P. O. Box 421 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


POETRY ANTHOLOGY INVITES 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Contributions to our Anthology of Modern Verse will receive our 
careful consideration and if accepted will be printed with a bio- 
graphical sketch of the author. We are not ‘‘literary advisors,”’ 
but we are greatly interested in obtaining poems of intrinsic worth 
whether written by professional poets or by those who have not yet 
achleved recognition. Send copies of your best poems for evaluation 
by our editors. Contributors will be asked to guarantee the first 
edition by placing order for copies; no other financial obligation. 


POETS GUILD PUBLISHERS 
2602 Glen Green Hollywood, California 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for All Who Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The Writer’s 
Monthly looks awfully good to me. For years I 
have been telling beginning authors that there is 
nothing in the world so good for them as such a 
magazine. It puts them in touch with publications 
they would otherwise not think of. So many writ- 
ers live away from New York, and since by the 
nature of the work it must be done in solitude, it | 
seems to me that such a magazine coming in once a 
month is like hand-shakes from a fellow craftsman.” 


Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year | 


Write for spectal offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 


Springfield, Mass. 


| 


Genie was first an- 
Special nounced. Wycliffe A. 
Formula Hill and staff have 
and Index completed this monu- 
mental research work 

se for your special 
Excl 

XCIUSIVE | benefit. 


Use! 


Now you can just 
dial out NINE NUMBERS and you 
have a definite Protagonist—Adven- 
ture—Obstacle—Thrilling Opening— 
Dramatic Complication — Diabolical 
plot of Antagonist—Jeopardy to Pro- 
tagonist—Daring Ef- 
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fort — and Spectacu- 
lar Climax—for your Write in 
story. No two plots | Your Own 
alike — combinations | Locale 
limitless. Plot ele- | or 


ments in Index run as 
high as 1080 each list. Character 


Vv 


Of course you can WRITE IN 
your own Protagonist, Locale or other 
required specification—and let Genie 
supply hundreds of plot outlines 

around the idea! 


Endorsed The Plot Genie is en- 
by Scores | dorsed and used by such 
f Action - Adventure au- 
oO thors as Eugene Cun- 
Successful | singham, James P. Olsen, 


Arthur M. Stone, Sewell 
Authors! Peasley Wright, Harry 


Olmstead, Peter Cart- 
right, and by such Edi- 
tors as C. W. Mowre, Jack Smalley, Arthur 
Sullivant Hoffman, S. S. McClure and 


others. 


Write for full information about Action- 
Adventure Formula and Index. 


wW 
The Gagnon Company 


740 Union Insurance Building 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Mortuary Management, 1095 Market Street, 
San Francisco, pays % to 1 cent a word on publi- 
cation for articles pertaining to management prob- 
lems in the funeral field. Photographs are de- 
sired if they will improve the article. Preferred 
length is 1500 to 2000 words. 

Institution Management, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, is a new monthly for superin- 
tendents and managers in charge of operation and 
maintenance of private and public hospitals, sani- 
tariums, convents, academies, colleges, private 
schools, residence clubs, etc. The first issue is 
scheduled to appear in November. 

Meat Merchandising, 105 S. Ninth Street, St. 
Louis, is adopting a 1 cent on publication, %4 
cent on acceptance, rate of payment for manu- 
scripts. Meat Merchandising is devoted to “tell- 
ing the retail meat dealers how to sell more meat 
at greater profit”—ideas that have built busi- 
ness, success stories, ideas that have speeded de- 
livery, built good-will, solved collection problems, 
made business hum on slack days or on the slow- 
er moving cuts. Syndicated material, not deal- 
ing with the specific problems of the retail meat 
dealer, unless the idea expressed has unusual 
merit, not accepted. Whenever possible, photo- 
graphs should accompany articles, or be available 
at the request of the editor. At the present time, 
J. LL. Hoppe, editor, reports that his files are 


loaded, and he is buying only the exceptional 
story. 
Furniture Index, Jamestown, N. Y., still con- 


tinues months behind in payments. This is also 
true of Haberdasher & Clothier, 10 EF. 39th Street, 
New York. 

Writers for the mortuary publications will re- 
erect to learn that Harry J. Daniels, since 1926 
editor of Casket & Sunnyside, 487 Broadway, 
New York, passed away the latter part of August. 
Mr. Daniels has been connected with mortuary 
and funeral directing publications since 1916. A 
few years after that date he became editor of 
American Funeral Director, now published at 1697 
Broadway, New York. 


Plumbing & Heating Contractors Trade Jour- 
nal, 239 W. Thirtieth Street, New York, complet- 
ing fifty years of service, starts its second half 
century in new dress and size. It is now a con- 
venient 944 by 12%-inch publication, and as ex- 
cellent in editorial and pictorial makeup as any 
high-class magazine-stand publication. R. G. Book- 
hout is editor. Writers unfamiliar with the pub- 
lication and its requirements should query Mr. 
Bookhout before writing an article with the Jour- 
nal in mind. 

Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Ia., is now pub- 
lished bi-weekly, which reduces its demand for 
copy so that it is not at present in the market 
for material. 

Airway Age has been bought by Harry 
Schwartzchild, Flushing, L. L., and merged with 
Aviation Fngineering, under the name of Airway 
Age and Aviation Engineering. 


The Author & Journalist 


Building Maintenance, 129 E. Michigan Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis., with its October issue changed 
from pocket to standard size. New requirements 
include articles containing new ideas that building 
superintendents and engineers have worked out, 
specific instances of savings because of certain 
methods adopted, actual figures on the amount of 
work which can be done during a certain amount 
of time, technical stories, and news of personnel 
changes in the important buildings of the larger 
cities. No general stories on maintenance can be 
used unless they concern an extremely huge sky- 
scraper or- a building which is entirely different 
from the zeneral run. H. James Larkin is editor. 


A new magazine going to heads of chain stores 
appears under the title Syndicate Store Merchan- 
diser, 951 Broad Street, New York. Editorially 
it is principally interested in descriptions of new 
items displayed in five and ten-cent stores and 
photographs of unusual or unusually good dis- 
plays. 

Several complaints have come to us on treat- 
ment accorded contributors by J. F. Nickerson, 
editor of Ice & Refrigeration and Merchandising 
Tce, 435 N. Waller Avenue, Chicago. Manuscripts 
are seldom reported upon, are held an unreason- 
ably long time, and then, on occasions, returned to 
the writer, with slight apology for the long delay 
in decision. 

Publishers Service Magazine, 11 W. Forty-sec- 
ond Street, New York, T. Arter, Jr., editor, is a 
strictly trade journal edited for newspaper execu- 
tives and deals almost exclusively with the daily 
newspaper field. All phases of the industry are 
covered—editorial practices and ethics, advertising, 
mechanical, circulation, etc., as well as the place of 
the newspaper in daily life, its political, economic 
and cultural power as the mouthpiece and guide 
of the public. Contributors are mainly readers of 
the magazine. Mr. Arter writes: “While we will 
always be glad to examine stories submitted, the 
chance of their being accepted is remote. The con- 
tributors we want are those people actually in the 
responsible positions which give them the right to 
speak on the subject.” Preferred length is 1000 
to 1500 words. Payment is made on publication at 
YZ cent a word and up. 

The Southern Farmer, Montgomery, Ala,, is 2 
new farm paper, formed by the consolidation of 
four papers—The Weekly Memphis (Tenn.), Com- 
mercial Appeal, Memphis Weekly Avalanche, 
Memphis Commercial, and The Alabama Weekly 
Times. The new paper will be published fort- 
nightly, using short articles on farming, retrench- 
ment, etc., with especial attention paid to items of 
from 200 to 600 words on the growing of cotton. 
Its appeal is to Southern farmers only. Rates or 
method of payment for material not at hand. 

Manuscripts directed to Salesology, Maher 
Tower Building, Chicago, which expressed a de- 
sire for “letters” from or about direct salesmen, 
are returned from South Whitley, Ind., under 
letterhead of Specialty Salesman, with the infor- 
mation that they “are not interested.” . 
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